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I 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  history  of  educational  progress  in  England,  since  my 
last  communication  to  the  Review  in  February,  1895,  has 
been  greatly  and  necessarily  influenced  by  political  events. 
The  general  election,  which  took  place  later  in  that  year, 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party  and  in 
the  return  to  power  of  Lord  Salisbury,  with  the  remarkable 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
English  party  lines  are  so  different  from  those  which  divide 
politicians  in  the  United  States  that  a  word  or  two  may  be 
fitly  devoted  here  to  the  explanation  of  what  a  Conservative 
or  Unionist  majority  means  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  or  pro- 
pressive  party — a  party  which,  on  the  whole,  has  exercised 
the  larger  share  of  influence  during  the  Queen’s  reign,  and 
to  which  nearly  all  the  reforms  of  the  century — such  as  free 
trade,  slave  emancipation.  Parliamentary  reform,  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  from 
political  disabilities,  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the 
universities,  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church — 
are  mainly  due.  The  importunate  demands  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  under  O’Connell  and  a  long  succession  of  popular 
leaders,  for  a  separate  legislature  for  that  island  became 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  in  1886  the  heads  of 
the  Liberal  party  expressed  their  willingness  to  concede  that 
demand.  But  on  this  important  question  the  ministers  en- 
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countered  serious  opposition  from  among  their  own  followers, 
and  a  considerable  secession  took  place.  The  Liberal  Union¬ 
ists  thus  seemed  for  a  time  to  form  a  third  party  composed  of 
men  who  were  in  general  sympathy  with  progressive  and 
liberal  measures,  but  who,  in  view  of  what  seemed  to  them 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire, 
looked  upon  the  project  of  Irish  Home  Rule  \vith  alarm, 
and  associated  themselves,  for  the  time,  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party.  Their  position  seems  to  be  not  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  Mugwumps  in  the  States — men  whose  views  had 
been  hitherto  in  general  harmony  with  the  Republicans,  but 
who,  on  one  or  two  critical  questions — e.  g.,  free  trade  and 
civil  service  reform — have  preferred  the  policy  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  have  therefore  thought  it  right,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  like 
manner  the  Liberal  Unionists,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  former  Liberal  ministers, — notably  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  James,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 
Goschen, — have  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  office 
under  Lord  Salisbury,  and  thus  to  add  considerable  strength 
to  the  Conservative  party.  A  very  natural  result  of  this 
fusion  has  been  that  the  views  and  policy  of  the  seceders  have 
become  on  many  topics,  other  than  Irish  Home  Rule,  col¬ 
ored  and  greatly  modified  by  their  new  associates,  and  that 
in  regard  to  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  many  social 
and  industrial  questions,  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  sup¬ 
ported  measures  which,  as  Liberals,  they  would  have  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed. 

At  any  rate  the  Conservative  party,  thus  accidentally 
strengthened,  was  able  at  the  election  of  1895  to  secure  from 
the  constituencies  a  compact  Unionist  majority  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  as  education  was  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
on  which  hustings  pledges  were  made,  it  was  legitimate  for 
the  new  Government  to  promise  immediate  attention  to  that 
subject,  with  a  view  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  sup¬ 
porters.  My  letter  of  1895  will  have  reminded  your  readers 
of  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  great  Eng¬ 
lish  parties,  in  regard  to  our  public  elementary  schools.  Be- 
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fore  the  Education  Act  of  1870  the  only  public  provision 
for  elementary  instruction  was  that  furnished  by  voluntary 
local  bodies,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Established 
Church;  and  those  schools,  though  managed  by  local  com¬ 
mittees,  were  subsidized,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of 
their  whole  income,  by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  visitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  were 
bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Educational  De¬ 
partment,  in  respect  of  their  equipment,  the  qualifications  of 
their  teachers,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  The  Act 
of  1870,  recognizing  at  once  the  value  of  this  voluntary  pro¬ 
vision,  and  also  its  insufficiency  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  nation,  brought  into  existence  a  new  agency  under  the 
name  of  School  Boards — popular  municipal  institutions  with 
schools  built  and  largely  supported  by  local  rates,  but  receiv¬ 
ing,  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  schools,  inspection 
and  pecuniary  aid  from  the  central  Government.  The 
material  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools 
is  that,  whereas  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools 
are  free  to  teach  the  creeds  or  catechisms  appropriate 
to  the  several  religious  communions,  subject  only  to  a 
reservation  of  the  right  of  the  parent  to  withdraw 
his  child  from  the  religious  teaching;  the  Board  school, 
though  free  to  give  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  use  the  catechism  or  formularies  of  any  sect,  or  to 
impose  any  requirement,  such  as  attendance  at  any  particular 
church  or  chapel,  which  might  favor  the  religious  influence 
of  any  one'  communion.  The  friends  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  at  this  moment  out  of  a  total  of  4,569,934  scholars 
in  average  attendance  in  the  day  and  evening  elementary 
schools,  more  than  half  (2,524,167)  are  to  be  found  under 
voluntary  management.  Yet  the  number  in  Board  schools 
under  the  management  of  representatives  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  already  amounts  to  2,045,767,  and  increases,  year  by 
year,in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  in  Voluntary  schools. 
Additions  are  annually  made  to  the  number  of  school  boards 
which  are  formed  by  local  authorities,  and  the  total  popula- 
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tion  of  the  districts  in  which  school  boards  have  been  formed 
is  twice  as  great  as  in  districts  where  no  school  boards  exist. 

As  a  rule  the  members  of  the  Conservative  or  Union¬ 
ist  party  prefer  the  Voluntary  to  the  Board  schools, 
mainly  because  in  them  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  richer  classes  is  more  potent,  but  chiefly 
because  in  those  schools  more  definite  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  doctrines  of  a  Church  is  given  than  the 
Boards  can  legally  furnish.  The  denominational  schools 
have  hitherto  been  sustained  in  part  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  supporters;  and  a  sum  of  £800,000 
per  annum,  or  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  total  edu¬ 
cational  revenue,  has  been  raised  by  the  Churches  and  by  the 
friends  of  denominational  schools.  The  Government  has 
been  urged  to  diminish  this  burden,  and  by  means  of  more 
liberal  grants  of  public  money  to  enable  the  managers  of 
these  schools  to  carry  on  their  work  at  less  cost  to  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  the  relief  of  the  Voluntary  schools  became 
what  is  called  in  America  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Unionist  party  of  two  years  ago. 

Two  ways  were  open  to  the  Government  in  adopting  this 
policy.  They  might  find  the  additional  resources  by 
enabling  local  authorities  to  contribute  to  the  Voluntary 
schools  out  of  the  local  rates;  or  they  might  aid  the  schools 
by  increased  grants  from  the  national  Treasury.  The  former 
of  these  courses  was  distinctly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Forster, 
the  author  of  the  Education  Bill  in  1870,  although  not 
actually  legalized  by  the  statute.  It  was  also  recommended 
by  a  later  Royal  Commission.  But  it  was  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  those  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Churches,  on  the  ground  that  aid  from  local  rates 
would  imply  some  partial  control  by  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  clergy 
and  the  members  of  the  Churches  to  retain  the  exclusive 
control  or  management  of  the  schools.  Accordingly  it  was 
resolved  that  the  additional  aid  should  be  sought  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury  and  not  from  local  sources. 
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To  a  dispassionate  observer  it  seems  obvious  that,  in 
adopting  this  course,  the  Churches  made  a  tactical  mistake. 
Large  grants  from  the  central  office,  made  with  little  or  no 
discrimination,  to  all  Voluntary  schools  alike,  are  a  very 
wasteful  form  of  public  expenditure,  since  money  thus 
granted  is  inevitably  disproportioned  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  several  schools,  and  often  falls  to  local  managers  who 
need  no  aid  at  all.  But  additional  subsidies  to  Voluntary 
schools,  if  made  out  of  local  funds  and  apportioned  by  local 
bodies,  who  know  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of 
each  school,  and  can  judge  of  its  fitness  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  neighborhood,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  at 
the  same  time  more  equitable  and  more  economical.  The 
plan  would,  however,  involve  the  necessity  of  placing  on  the 
governing  body  of  each  school  thus  aided,  one  or  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  who  furnished  the  aid.  And  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  the  association  of  such  persons  with  the 
present  quasi-pr'wate  managers  of  the  Voluntary  schools 
would  have  helped  to  give  those  schools  a  more  stable  and 
national  character,  and  to  secure  for  them  more  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  But  the  Churches,  by  showing  reluctance  to  accept 
local  public  control  in  any  form,  have  indeed  for  the  present 
secured  the  power  to  conduct  their  schools  on  a  narrow  and 
sectarian  basis;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  have 
not  permanently  weakened  their  hold  on  public  favor,  and 
rendered  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  sys¬ 
tem,  as  an  integral  factor  in  national  education,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  before. 

However  the  Salisbury  Government  in  1896,  in  its  first 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  educational  problem,  adopted  the 
views  most  in  favor  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Churches,  and 
proposed  an  additional  Treasury  grant  of  four  shillings  per 
head  on  all  the  children  in  average  attendance  in  Voluntary 
schools,  without  making  any  provision  for  altering  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  committees  of  management  in  such  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  opportunity  was  taken  to  propose  some 
other  changes  in  the  law,  for  which  the  public  was  unpre¬ 
pared.  The  Vice  President  of  the  Council  introduced  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  session  of  1896  an  elaborate  measure  which, 
inter  alia,  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  other  denominational  teachers,  into  the  Board 
schools,  in  ordfer  that  they  might  form  separate  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  their  respective 
flocks.  It  also  called  into  existence  new  provincial  boards 
which  were  to  have  cognizance  of  secondary  as  well  as  pri¬ 
mary  instruction,  and  proposed  to  devolve  upon  these  new 
authorities  some  of  the  most  important  duties,  notably  that 
of  inspection  and  examination,  which  are  now  discharged  by 
the  Education  Department.  These  and  other  provisions, 
when  they  were  examined  and  criticised,  were  felt  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  to  involve  consequences  that  were  not  at  first 
visible,  and,  indeed,  were  not  thoroughly  understood.  The 
impression  prevailed  that  the  Ministers  themselves  had  not 
fully  understood  the  meaning  and  working  of  their  own 
measure,  and  that  they  were  not  very  keenly  interested 
in  the  Bill.  Their  own  followers  raised  as  many  objections 
to  it  as  their  habitual  opponents,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  men  of 
both  parties  when,  later  in  the  session  of  1896,  the  Ministers 
consented  to  withdraw  this  ill-considered  and  ambitious 
project  and  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  Voluntary- 
school  grievances  to  the  present  year. 

Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  legislation  proposed  in 
the  session  of  Parliament  which  has  just  closed  is  of  a  more 
modest  kind,  and  does  not  contemplate  any  serious  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  Education  Act,  or  any  material  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  central  Government  to  local  managers. 
Two  measures  have  this  year  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
first  provides  out  of  the  Exchequer  additional  aid,  amount¬ 
ing  to  five  shillings  per  scholar,  to  Voluntary  elementary 
schools,  and  exempts  such  schools  from  the  payment  of  local 
rates;  and  the  second  permits  an  additional  grant  from  the 
Treasury  to  “  necessitous  Board  schools,”  namely,  those  to 
be  found  in  districts  in  which  the  ratable  value  of  property  is 
low  and  the  sum  required  to  maintain  a  school  in  efficiency 
would  be  an  exceptional  burden  on  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
estimated  that,  under  the  first  of  these  measures,  a  sum  of 
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about  £650,000  per  annum  will  be  obtained  by  the  managers 
of  Voluntary  schools,  and  that  about  £100,000  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  Board  schools.  Alto¬ 
gether,  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  will  be 
added  to  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  budget  of 
next  year  will  show  that  the  charges  for  public  elementary 
education  amount  to  about  £11,000,000,  of  which  the  na¬ 
tional  Treasury  will  contribute  £8,000,000,  the  local  rates 
about  £2,500,000,  and  for  the  rest  a  steadily  diminishing  sum 
— probably  less  than  half  a  million — will  be  derived  from 
voluntary  subscribers.  Those  subscribers  will  have  been 
most  effectually  relieved;  for  their  total  contributions,  as  I 
have  shown,  amounted  to  about  £800,000;  the  new  Act  not 
only  allots  £650,000  to  their  schools,  but  releases  them  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  ordinary  local  rates  on  their 
school  buildings,  and  in  this  way  wdll  render  it  possible  for 
the  friends  of  the  denominational  system  to  maintain  their 
schools  at  very  little  sacrifice  to  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  has  encouraged  the  hope  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  additional  resources  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  their  equipment,  and  to  the 
better  pay  and  higher  qualifications  of  the  teachers;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Voluntary-school  managers  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  employ  the  extra  grant  in  this  way.  But  the  Act 
contains  no  provision  for  insuring  that  the  new  re¬ 
sources  shall  be  so  spent.  The  Educational  Department 
will  have  considerable  power,  and  this  power,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  the  best  traditions  of  that  office,  is  sure, 
under  the  present  administrative  chiefs,  to  be  exercised  so 
as  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  increased  efficiency  and  wise 
economy.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  under  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  voluntary  subscriptions  must  decline  rapidly,  and 
many  thousand  schools,  especially  in  rural  parishes,  will  be 
conducted  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  yet  be 
practically  managed  by  self-appointed  persons,  who  neither 
subscribe  money  nor  represent  subscribers,  but  who  will  be 
free  to  choose  the  teachers,  to  control  the  character  of 
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the  religious  instruction,  and  to  gain  for  the  Churches  with 
which  they  are  severally  associated  whatever  religious  and 
social  influence  the  possession  and  management  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  can  give.  This  is  a  result  especially  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  friends  of  the  denominational  principle;  and 
for  the  moment  the  English  electors  “  love  to  have  it  so.” 
But  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed  that  the  settlement  will 
be  permanent ;  or  that  such  a  compromise  between  the  state 
and  the  Churches  as  does  not  exist  in  any  country  in  Europe 
or  America  will  long  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  in  England. 

Incidentally,  a  interesting  side-light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  situation,  in  another  way. 

The  new  Act  provides,  in  Clause  3,  that  local  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Voluntary  managers  may  be  formed  and  that 
a  sum  amounting  to  five  shillings  for  every  scholar  in 
the  Voluntary  schools  of  a  district  shall  be  allotted  to 
such  associations,  and  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Educational  Department,  be  distributed  among  the 
schools.  The  Vice  President  has  explained  that,  in  his 
view,  the  associations  thus  formed  should  include  all  the 
Voluntary  schools  of  a  county  or  district;  that  they 
should  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  the  aid 
grant,  but  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  schools.  He  evidently  believed  that 
if  representative  members  of  the  Catholic,  the  Anglican, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  other  religious  bodies  in  a  county  met 
together  under  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  aid  to  which  each  of  the  schools 
was  entitled,  the  work  would  be  done  equitably,  and 
he  probably  thought  that  a  new  and  promising  agency 
would  thus  be  created,  by  which  the  friends  of  different 
Voluntary  schools  might  be  brought  together  and  en¬ 
abled  to  recognize  each  other’s  claims  to  a  public  fund,  and 
made  conscious  of  a  common  interest  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty.  But  the  Bishops,  and  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  thought  otherwise.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  chief  organ  of  the  denominationalists  in  England: 
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“  Thoughtful  Churchmen  saw  in  the  erection  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  an  opportunity  for  a  much  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
than  t-hat  for  which  they  were  called  into  existence;  they 
might  become,  as  the  Bishop  of  Reading  suggested,  the 
engine  and  instrument  of  Church  education  in  the  diocese; 
they  might  absorb  existing  educational  associations  which 
were  no  longer  necessary;  they  might,  by  their  collective 
strength,  exert  an  influence  such  as  could  not  be  exerted  by 
isolated  schools  or  educational  legislation.  But  these 
opportunities  could  only  be  utilized  by  making  the  associa¬ 
tions  denominational.”  ^  In  other  words,  the  plan  devised 
by  the  Government,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  dis¬ 
tributing  the  new  aid  grant,  is  to  be  taken  up  and  used  as  a 
new  instrument  for  furthering  the  religious  interests  of  the 
denominations,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  associations  to  be 
formed  will  not  be  local,  but 'will  be  essentially  sectarian  and 
practically  confined  to  the  schools  of  one  denomination. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  their  very  natural  eagerness  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  wave  of  Conservative  opinion 
in  England,  and  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage  for  the  de¬ 
nominational  'principle,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have 
herein  missed  a  great  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  that  prin¬ 
ciple  a  chance  of  permanent  acceptance,  and  for  the  denomi¬ 
national  schools  an  assured  position  as  part  of  the  national 
educational  system.  It  was  possible  for  the  Churches  to  take 
the  ratepayers  and  the  public  into  their  confidence  and  to  say, 
“  Here  are  our  schools;  we  believe  them  to  be  good  and  we 
wish  them  to  be  still  better.  But  we  shall  cordially  welcome 
your  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to  make  them  so.  And  in 
return  for  a  local  contribution  from  the  rates  we  shall  gladly 
accept  one  or  two  nominees  of  the  ratepayers  on  our  local 
committees.”  Had  this  course  been  adopted,  the  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  would  have  sacrificed  nothing  of  their  distinct¬ 
ive  religious  character;  the  nominees  of  the  ratepayers 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  chosen  because  of 
their  general  sympathy  with  the  denominational  managers; 

'  School  Guardian,  July,  1897. 
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the  schools  would  have  become  more  popular  with  the  par¬ 
ents  and  the  public,  and  would  have  vindicated  in  the  best  way 
their  title  to  be  “  National  schools.”  But  the  heads  of  the 
Churches  have  from  the  first  evinced  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  have  thus  betrayed  their  own  fear  that,  after 
all,  the  people  at  large  do  not  prefer  denominational  schools 
and  clerical  management.  At  any  rate,  all  proposals  to 
accompany  larger  public  grants  with  more  effective  public 
control  have  been  successfully  resisted  for  the  present. 

For  the  permanent  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  we 
must  yet  wait.  The  status  quo  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained; 
the  final  terms  of  the  compromise  between  the  state  and  the 
religious  bodies  have  yet  to  be  settled.  In  a  mixed  com¬ 
munity  like  ours  it  is  impossible  that  the  state  can  make  itself 
sectarian.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sects  to  make  them¬ 
selves  more  national.  They  could  do  this  without  parting 
with  anything  which  is  valuable  in  the  religious  teaching  of 
their  schools,  if  they  were  more  ready  to  work  freely  and  har¬ 
moniously  with  other  friends  of  education  on  Boards  or 
county  associations,  or  on  local  committees.  But  they  can¬ 
not  hope  to  retain  at  the  same  time  all  the  power  and  re¬ 
sources  belonging  to  public  institutions,  and  all  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  which  is  appropriate  to  privately  managed  and 
purely  sectarian  schools.  On  the  whole  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  finality  has  been  yet  reached  or  that  the  best 
friends  of  public  elementary  education,  belonging  to  any  one 
religious  or  political  party,  can  look  back  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  achievements  of  Parliament  during  the  past 
session. 

As  to  other  educational  questions — the  organization  of 
secondary  education  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  the  registration  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  of  London — no  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  has  been  made,  and  no  evidence  has  been 
given  of  any  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  solution  of  any  one  of  these 
questions. 

J.  G.  Fitch 

London,  England 
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II 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  IN  A  NEW  NEIGHBORHOOD 

I 

School  no,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  opened  as  a  branch  of  No. 
34.  I  visited  it  a  day  after  appointment  as  branch  principal, 
and  about  three  days'  before  the  children  were  received. 
Approaching  it,  I  was  impressed  by  its  size.  It. loomed  up 
over  everything  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  brick  with 
stone  trimmings,  four  stories  high,  and  finished  by  a  slated 
mansard  roof  with  dormer  windows — a  fine,  substantial, 
many-windowed  building.  ‘In  front  of  it  was  a  park,  promis¬ 
ing  splendid  breathing-space.  The  park  had  not  been  laid 
out  many  years.  Its  trees  were  small.  But  the  green  grass, 
and  the  delicate  new  foliage  of  spring,  which  the  little  trees 
had  ventured  to  put  forth,  were  a  beautifully  restful  contrast 
to  the  rather  doleful-looking  wooden  houses  which,  for  the 
most  part,  walled  in  the  square.  The  school  building,  how¬ 
ever,  by  its  commanding  presence,  claimed  the  eye  for  itself. 
One  could  not  help  but  think  that  it  and  the  life  it  was  to 
hold  ought  to  be  the  dominating  influence  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

When  near,  I  noticed  that  several  panes  of  glass  had  been 
broken.  There  was  a  vacant  lot  at  the  side,  full  of  stony 
ammunition.  This  had  been  used  with  shameful  effect.  On 
the  steps  a'  small  urchin  was  drawing  chalk  marks — mis¬ 
directed  energy  by  which  the  school  was  the  sufferer. 

Within,  there  were  twenty-eight  classrooms  and  a  large 
assembly  room.  The  classrooms  were  separated,  not  by 
sliding  doors,  but  by  permanent  partitions.  There  was  abun¬ 
dant  blackboard  space.  In  the  wide  halls  were  wardrobes 
for  the  pupils’  clothing.  The  ceilings  were  high,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  upper  windows  gave  ex- 
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tensive  views:  to  the  west,  across  the  northern  part  of 
Brooklyn,  over  the  shipping  on  the  East  River  to  the  house¬ 
tops  and  spires  of  New  York.  To  the  east  were  two  or 
three  outlying  streets,  unfenced  lots,  scattered  houses,  a 
white  gleam  from  the  cemeteries,  and  then  the  Long  Island 
fields,  meeting  the  sky  at  the  horizon. 

II 

One  does  not  leave  academic  study  to  enter  public-school 
work,  without,  perhaps,  a  looking  back  and  a  picturing  of  a 
different  career.  Omnis  determinatio  est  limitatio;  and  this 
determination,  perhaps  more  limiting  than  others.  But 
even  college  professors  sometimes  feel  their  sphere  of  work 
limited  and  their  freedom  hampered  by  being  tied  to  recita¬ 
tion  hours,  and  having  to  minister  to  youths  who  are  still 
immature  enough.  Lowell,  for  instance,  in  some  of  his  let¬ 
ters  complains,  in  a  charmingly  human  way,  of  the  duties  of 
his  professorship.  It  is  probable  that  most  teachers  have 
the  Mephistophelean  moment: 

Was  heisst  das  fUr  ein  Leben  fuhren, 

Sich  und  die  Jungens  ennuyieren  ? 

Lass  du  dass  dem  Herrn  Nachbar  Wanst  ! 

Was  willst  du  dich  das  Stroh  zu  dreschen  plagen  ? 

Das  Beste,  was  du  wissen  kannst, 

Darfst  du  den  Buben  doch  nicht  sagen. 

But  momentary  dissatisfaction  with  one’s  lot  is  no  reason 
for  abandoning  it.  And,  if  a  teacher,  especially  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  one’s  determination  and  contentment  may 
be  buttressed  up  by  a  moment’s  contact — say,  with  such  a 
one  as  Horace  Mann.  It  is  a  tonic  to  read  his  diary.  The 
spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  educational 
secretary  may  be  emulated  by  those  in  any  sphere  of  school 
work:  “June  29,  1837.  .  .  The  day  is  past.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  offer.  The  path  of  usefulness  is  opened  before 
me.  My  present  purpose  is  to  enter  it.  Few  undertakings, 
according  to  my  appreciation  of  it,  have  been  greater.  I 
know  of  none  which  may  be  more  fruitful  in  beneficent 
results.  .  .” 
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III 

On  the  first  day  510  pupils  were  received.  In  a  little  over 
a  year  there  were  as  many  as  1300.  These  were  all  in  pri¬ 
mary  classes.  The  average  age  of  children  in  the  highest 
primary  class,  in  Brooklyn,  is  11.3  years.  But  here  there 
were  many  12  and  13  years  old;  so  that,  for  a  primary 
school,  there  was  quite  a  range  of  childhood — from  5  to  14 
years.  This  made  the  work  interesting.  But  it  was  harder, 
in  a  way,  since  some  of  the  older  boys,  backward  enough  in 
their  studies,  were  full-grown  little  trouble-makers  (so  a 
hard-beset  teacher  thinks) — all  the  more  so  because  the  ele¬ 
mentary  studies  of  the  programme  were  somewhat  sniffed  at 
by  their  mature  ambition.  But  of  the  troubles  with  the 
boys,  later. 

As  said,  over  five  hundred  children  came  the  first  morning. 
These  were  taken  from  other  schools  to  relieve  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  At  nine  o’clock  they  marched  into  the  assembly  room. 
The  piano  had  not  come  as  yet;  so  the  only  music  was  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  little  feet,  happily  not  over-accentuated 
this  first  solemn  morning,  as  it  was  sometimes  later  by  some 
of  the  roguish  ones.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  Almost 
everyone,  when  before  a  large  company  of  children,  feels 
somewhat  as  a  German  grandmother  felt  as  she  watched 
the  school  assemble.  “  It  makes  me  to  feel  cry,”  she  said, 
“  when  I  see  so  much  children.”  But  the  children  are  quite 
unconscious  of  anything  pathetic.  Their  bright,  trustful 
faces  seem  to  take  a  good  universe  for  granted.  The  older 
people,  too,  as  they  look  into  their  faces,  feel  a  new  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  goodness  of  things;  and,  if  in  charge  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  feel  a  new  responsibility,  and  perhaps  power,  to 
represent  a*kindly  Providence  to  them.  It  is  this  feeling,  I 
think,  that  forms  at  least  a  part  of  the  essence  of  that  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  which  should  characterize  a  school. 

I  am  glad  that,  in  the  public  school,  there  does  not  have 
to  be  any  definite — worded,  at  least — religious  instruction. 

“Words  would  but  marshal  thoughts  to  endless  strife.” 

A  religious  spirit  may,  none  the  less,  be  present.  Its 
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working  may  be  all  the  richer  because  freely  breathed,  and 
not  cast  into  credal  statements  for  safe  keeping. 

The  Bible  reading  at  the  opening  is  a  help.  At  that  time 
the  critical  self  is  not  obtrusive;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
varied  growing  human  experience  in  front  of  one  as  he  reads, 
there  comes  a  strong,  purifying  reverence  to  which  the  Bible 
words  may  give  worthiest  expression.  On  this  opening  day, 
the  passage  in  Luke  was  read,  ending:  “  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good 'pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom.”  One  could  easily  take  those  words  as  a  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  school,  interpreting  “  kingdom  ”  in  the  richest 
sense  his  faith  would  allow. 

But  opening  exercises  are  soon  over.  The  children 
march  to  their  rooms;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher  begins.  That  is  no  small  weight,  with  those 
classes  of  forty  or  fifty,  or  sometimes  even  sixty. 

Hardly  half  a  day  passed;  then  there  were  sent  to  the 
office  the  first  “  cases  ”  for  “  discipline.”  These  were  two 
boys  in  the  highest  class.  The  teacher  (just  from  the  train¬ 
ing  school)  sent  them  to  me  because  they  had  been  scatter¬ 
ing  grass  and  pebbles  on  the  floor.  They,  of  course,  “  did 
not  mean  to  do  it.”  They  had  1  merely  filled  their  pockets, 
and  the  contents  “  fell  ”  out. 

IV 

On  the  second  day  over  a  hundred  children  were  admitted. 
The  majority  of  these  had  never  been  to  school  before.  One 
of  the  details  of  admission  was  the  seeing  the  doctor’s  cer¬ 
tificate  of  vaccination.  One  of  these  certificates  was  almost 

Johnsonese  in  dialect:  “This  will  certify  that  Duncan - 

was  inoculated  with  the  material  of  vaccina,  in  1893;  and 
that  a  proper  cicatrix  now  marks  the  upper  outer  aspect  of 
the  left  forearm.” 

Poor  little  arm,  with  all  that  wound  upon  it! 

It  was  interesting,  the  bringing  of  the  children  into  school 
by  the  mothers.  The  little  ones  were  clean  and  freshly 
dressed.  They  looked  almost  as  if  belonging  to  a  better 
sphere  than  their  mothers,  most  of  whom  were  more  or 
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less  toil-worn  working  women.  I  can  remember,  now,  a  lit¬ 
tle  tot,  dressed  m  white,  brought  by  her  grandmother.  The 
healthy  cheeks  and  clear  blue  eyes  were  sweetest  evidence 
of  the  unwearied  striving  of  nature  toward  the  beautiful. 
How  unconscious  did  she  look  of  any  coming  failure.  How 
unbelievable  was  it  that  she  could  ever  become  old  and 
wrinkled  like  her  grandmother.  Well,  even  so,  the  school 
must  help  her  days  to  be  brighter  than  her  grandmother’s 
had  been. 

The  school  acts  partly  as  a  day  nursery;  and  so  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  mothers;  some  of  whom,  indeed,  seemed  more 
glad  of  the  relief  than  of  any  opportunity  for  education 
thereby  gained  by  the  children.  Th^re  were  others,  how¬ 
ever.  One,  in  particular,  I  remember.  The  mother 
brought  her  little  girl  and  boy.  She  seemed  like  a  Pesta- 
lozzi’s  Gertrude,  strong  and  capable  in  herself,  yet  this  very 
strength  given  gentleness  and  meaning  by  her  solicitude  for 
her  children.  Her  husband  and  herself  had  taken  residence 
near  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  the  children’s  attendance. 
She  expected  much  from  the  school  and  was  intelligently 
desirous  to  be  its  helper. 

v 

As  a  transition  to  the  problem  of  discipline  set  by  the  new 
school,  I  quote  from  a  letter  written,  some  months  later,  by 
this  same  mother.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Head  of 
Department. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  write  this,  but  it  may  be  because  Dwight 
[her  son]  has  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  Pleurisy,  that 
I  feel  it  more  keenly;  although  at  no  time  can  I  bear  to  see 
a  ‘  big  boy  ’  hurt  any  little  boy. 

“  Yesterday  afternoon  I  told  my  children  they  could  go 
home  ahead  of  me  and  play  on  the  ice,  for  I  wanted  to  see 
Dwight’s  teacher  alone;  and  while  I  was  talking  to  her  a 
‘  big  boy  ’  threw  a  stone  at  Dwight  hitting  him  on  the  face 
and  the  same  boy  spit  in  Mabel’s  face,  for  no  reason  except 
he  wanted  the  ice  himself;  believing  in  monopoly  no  doubt; 
I  arrived  soon  after,  but  he  had  left  the  pond.  I  waited  a 
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little  while  but  he  did  not  return.  I  went  home  and  had 
just  commenced  to  look  after  my  household  duties,  when  the 
bell  rang  and  Mabel  told  me  the  boy  had  returned  and  had 
‘  pounded  ’  Dwight  in  the  face.  I  hastened  on  the  pond 
followed  by  Mabel  and  several  boys  who  pointed  out  the 
big  boy  to  me.  He  saw  me  coming  and  ran.  I  forgot  my 
dignity  and  ran  also  but  he  ran  around  the  school  and 
when  he  got  out  of  sight,  I  gave  up.  The  boys  who  seemed 
anxious  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  told  me  his  name  was 
Walter - .” 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  writer  addresses  Miss 
C.,  Head  of  Department,  rather  than  the  class  teacher  be¬ 
cause,  on  occasion  of  former  rough  treatment  of  Dwight  by 
'another  boy.  Miss  C.’s  effort  at  reform  had  been  effectual. 

“  Whatever  you  said  or  did  to  James,  he  is  a  changed  boy, 
as  far  as  his  treatment  to  Dwight  is  concerned.  Several 
times  lately  Dwight  has  said  ‘  Oh,  James  is  a  good  boy  now.’ 
There  was  another  boy  who  either  helped  or  encouraged 
Walter.  He  did  not  run,  but  denied  having  touched 
Dwight;  but  D.  says  he  did.  I  hope  you  can  read  this;  am 
still  a  little  excited  over  the  affair.” 

The  “  big  boy  ”  Walter,  referred  to,  was  not  so  very  big, 
but  his  development,  up  to  this  period,  had  not  brought  him 
beyond  the  epoch  of  savagery.  He  was  a  denizen,  much  of 
the  time,  of  the  streets;  and  was  noted  for  his  prowess  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  interests  of  his  tribe,  or  “  gang,”  if  the  technical 
word  may  be  used. 

Reading  this  portion  of  this  paper  one  feels  somewhat  as 
if  reading  the  first  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Yet  there 
is  the  necessity  of  meeting  just  such  problems — mean  and 
petty  as  they  are.  Then,  too,  to  a  brave  mood  there  is  a 
glint  of  comicality  about  them.  They  have,  too,  their  part 
to  play  in  shaping  the  divine.  Moreover,  they  are  excep¬ 
tional,  though  crowded  upon  a  principal.  Like  Scott’s  law¬ 
yer,  he  is  the  chimney  for  most  of  ♦^he  smoke  of  the  school. 

To  proceed.  There  was  a  little  girl  who  had  been  sick. 
Her  hair  had  been  cut  close.  That,  to  the  children,  seemed 
ludicrous.  ^  And,  with  unthinking  cruelty,  they  had  made 
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fun  about  it.  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  following  penciled  note  to  her  teacher: 

“  Dear  Teacher  will  you  please  let  Dollie  out  a  littk  early, 
yesterday  she  was  followed  by  all  the  School  Children  they 
chased  her  all  the  way  home  from  school  and  called  her  bald 
head  and  hit  and  some  bad  boy  kicked  her  she  is  afraid  to 
go  to  School  but  I  want  her  to  learn  she  has  been  a  very  sick 
girl  please  see  to  it  and  you  will  Oblige - .” 

Of  course  that  was  an  exaggeration,  about  the  whole 
school  following  the  child.  I  went  to  the  class  and  called 
“  Dollie  ”  out  in  the  hall — a  sweet  little  brown-eyed  girl, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  funny  little  head.  It  was 
indeed  laughable — but  not  when  one  thought  how  it  might 
make  her  feel  if  she  heard  the  laugh.  So  I  went  through 
some  twenty  classes,  and  had  made  as  many  appeals  to  the 
children  not  to  make  fun  at  other  people’s  expense;  and  got 
as  ready  and  beautiful  response  as  one  could  wish. 

•  "  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  his  words  outflew” 

Fifties  of  willing  hands  upraised  in  air. 


Only,  later,  some  forgot  themselves  again;  and  the  appeal  ' 
had  to  be  repeated. 

It  is  this  re-  and  re-repetition  that  wearies  one;  yet  one 
must  meet  each  new  case  as  if  it  was  alone.  Impatience 
should  not  muddy  the  means  of  moral  cleansing.  So  bear 
with  this  further  letter: 

“  Dear  Sir,  I  think  I  have  considered  this  matter  long 
enough  and  to  day  Charles  has  once  more  complained  to  me 

about  E.  B - .  Charles  says  that  he  punched  him  in  the 

stomach.  Mr.  Luqueer  I  would  like  you  to  see  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  at  once. 

“  I  request  you  to  ask  Charles  teacher  if  he  behaves  well 
or  if  he  doesn’t.  li  this  matter  is  a  fault  on  Charles  part  I 
am  willing  to  chestize  [51V]  him.  .  .” 

We  are  approaching,  as  hinted  by  the  line  above,  the  un¬ 
happy  problem  of  corporal  punishment.  Still  another  hint 
must  be  given,  by  a  letter  from  a  father  of  a  pupil.  The 
father  is  a  fireman;  and,  having  gained  his  position  by  civil- 
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service  examination,  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  commercial 
value  of  education.  The  letter  runs: 

“  I  was  very  much  surprised  in  Jimmie  not  Promoted  I 
did  all  I  could  to  help  him  I  have  lerned  him  his  examples 
away  apast  his  grade  and  as  for  his  spelling  he  has  not  had 
any  work  home  for  two  weeks  or  more  his  Teacher  never  let 
me  know  about  his  lessons  only  his  conduct  so  I  thought 
they  were  all  right  if  there  is  any  way  in  promoting  him  I 
would  be  very  much  pleased  in  doing  so  but  I  will  ask  you  to 
look  after  his. conduct  if  he  does  not  behave  himself  you  punish 
him  and  get  him  afraid  of  you  [not  italicized  in  original]. 

“  I  remain  His  Father 
Mr. - 

The  first  part  of  this  letter  permits  a  short  digression. 
Another  boy,  Denis  W.,  was  “  left  back.”  Next  day  he 
did  not  come  to  school.  Inquiry  was  made;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  was  received: 

“  .  .  .  the  Reson  I  dident  Send  dennis  to  school  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  promoted  he  dont  seem  to  learn  anything  in 
that  class.” 

Ah,  Denis,  perhaps  a  “  Reson  ”  or  two  might  be  given  for 
thy  not  learning!  But  to  return  to  letters  giving  parents’ 
view  of  punishment. 

When  a  boy  was  repeatedly  disobedient — some  of  us  make 
so  many  demands  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  others  not 
to  be  disobedient — I  often  asked  to  see  the  parent.  There 
was,  for  instance,  a  Charles  K.  He  said  his  mother  could  not 
understand  English;  so  I  wrote  as  best  I  could: 

“  Karl  ist  ungehorsam  gewesen.  Bitte  kommen  Sie  mit 
ihm  ebensobald  wie  moglich.” 

To  which  this  response  was  received: 

“  Verzeihen  Sie  bitte  das  ich  nicht  mit  komme,  da  ich 
fiihle  nicht  gut.  Wenn  Karl  ungehorsam  ist,  dann  strafen 
Sie  ihn  dafiir.  Werde  aber  Montag  kommen.” 

A  teacher  received  this  note  in  regard  to  one  of  her  delin¬ 
quents: 

“  .  .  .  I  hope  you  will  punish  him  and  you  will  oblige  me 
he  is  very  stuborn  and  brings  on  a  great  deal  of  trouble.” 
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The  same  teacher  was  sent  this  counsel  from  another 
mother  to  whom  she  had  written: 

“  if  Henry  will  not  do  as  you  tell  him  bring  him  before  the 
princable  and  let  him  give  him  a  good  whiping  as  I  did  not 
know  he  was  so  bad  as  you  say  he  if  he  will  not  obey  you  turn 
him  over  to  the  Truant  Officer  and  oblige - 

The  sang-froid  with  which  some  of  the  children  were  con¬ 
signed  by  their  parents  to  that  Black  Douglas,  the  truant 
officer,  reveals  one  influence,  at  least,  that  made  them  the 
trouble  they  seemed. 

Again  the  same  teacher  received  this  note: 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  John’s  bad  conduct  in  School, 
his  Father  chastised  him  and  hopes  he  will  be  better  in 
future.  If  he  dont  obey  you  just  hand  him  over  to  the 
Principle  and  let  him  chastise  him  we  wont  say  anything.” 

This  last  note  was  written  in  a'  good  hand.  The  mother 
is  intelligent  and  kind.  Thete  is  a  picture  of  her  now  in  my 
memory.  It  was  Christmas  time.  The  parents  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  school  exercises.  This  mother  came, 
carrying  her  baby  up  the  high  stairs.  My  ears  still  hear  the 
crying  of  the  little  one,  who  did  not,  as  yet,  understand 
school  exercises,  and  so  added  to  the  programme  in  a  way 
not  expected.  However,  a  laugh  by  the  other  children  hurt 
nothing;  and  there  was  the  brave  mother  soothing  her  little 
one  to  be  quiet.  Brave,  I  say — for  here  is  a  glimpse,  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  teacher,  of  another  of  her  sons: 

“  Sam  has  given  me  considerable  trouble.  May  I  see  his 
mother?  ”  ' 

Sammy,  I  can  see  thee  now,  with  thy  black  eyes,  and  thy 
hair  brushed  up  straight,  and  thy  little  fists  so  ready  for 
offense, — always  explained  by  thee,  as  defense, — and  thy 
open  mouth,  with  lip  curling  in  defiance,  A — a — !  But  is 
there  not  excuse  for  thee?.  Here,  from  the  teacher  who  had 
thy  class,  is  a  note  telling  of  thy  troublous  environment: 

“  James  has  struck  Sam  in  the  face  after  disobeying  me  all 
day.  He  now  threatens  to  strike  Sam  in  the  street.  He 
needs  a  punishment  badly.  I’ve  tried  all  anyone  can.”  But 
to  return  to  the  parents’  view.  The  following  letter  reveals 
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this,  and  also  some  of  the  conditions  which  the  school  had 
to  meet  and  to  overcome. 

“  Hoping  that  you  will  not  think  me  over  officious  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  2  boys.  .  .  They  have  several 
times  to  my  knowledge,  induced  boys  to  play  truants  with 
them,  theyr  latest  victims  being  yesterday  my  own  two  sons 
...  of  the  4th  primary.  They  never  played  truant  before. 

“  My  husband  gave  them  a  severe  whipping  for  it,  but  I 
know  that  the  parents  of  the  other  two  boys  do  not  care 
much. 

“  It  would  be  worth  investigating  this  neighborhood,  as 

there  are  boys  at  274  and  also  here  at  273 - ave.  a  girl, 

that  never  go  to  school,  being  kept  home  by  parents. 

“  If  you  think  that  my  boys  ought  to  be  punished  by  you 
also,  I  will  not  object.  .  .” 

These  letters  are,  perhaps,  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
attitude  of  the  parents,  when  consulted  as  to  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  their  boys  when  “  troublesome  ”  in  school. 
Of  course  the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  never  made  repeated 
or  apparently  malicious  trouble;  and,  with  these,  ordinary 
patience  and  effort  at  enlisting  interest  in  the  work  on  hand 
were  all  the  discipline  needed.  The  parents  of  most  of  these, 
I  presume,  did  not  resort  to  the  rod  nor  advise  its  use  by 
teachers.  One  mother  told  me  that  her  method  of  punish¬ 
ment  was  to  put  her  boy  to  bed:  that,  for  him,  did  better 
than  any  whipping.  But  there  were  other  boys  and  other 
parents — for  instance:  One  boy  did  something  to  displease 
his  teacher,  and  was  sent  from  the  room  to  me.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  home  he  had ;  and  if  that  could  give  me 
any  help  in  dealing  with  him.  I  found  the  mother  ironing 
in  the  kitchen.  There  were  few  evidences  of  comfort  about, 
and  nothing  that  spoke  of  beauty  or  refinement.  Labor 
was  there;  and  perhaps  sometimes  the  hushed  moment  of 
the  Angelus  had  been  there  also.  But  I  could  not  see  it  in 
the  face  of  the  mother.  When  I  asked  her  advice  as  to  how 
best  to  deal  with  her  son,  she  went  to  the  wall  and  took 
from  a  nail  a  wide  leather  strap,  partly  cut  into  strips,  like 
a  cat-o’-nine  tails.  This  was  her  instrument  of  discipline. 
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Her  advice  to  me  was  to  the  effect:  if  he  gives  trouble, 
whip  him. 

There  was  another  boy  of  the  third  primary.  He  was  sent 
to  me  “  to  discipline.”  I  asked  him  if  his  mother  was  at 
home.  ”  No,”  he  said.  I  found  her  at  home,  however. 
She  had  a  shawl  wrapped  about  her  head,  and  had  been  put¬ 
ting  out  clothes  on  the  lines  stretched  from  the  house  to 
the  high  pole  beyond.  To  the  unknowing  stranger  the  face 
seemed  forbidding  and  virago-like.  When  she  learned  that 
her  son  had  caused  his  teacher  annoyance,  she  bent  over 
him,  and,  shaking  her  hand,  almost  hissed  at  him:  “Dm 
jtmg  Teufel,  du!  ”  And,  after  I  went  away,  I  heard  a 
cry  as  if  she  had  struck  him.  The  boy  returned  to  school, 
none  the  better  for  such  treatment;  and,  wonder  of  human 
nature!  not  much  the  worse  for  it.  Then  the  teacher  would 
bear  with  him  again  as  long  as  she  could;  and  a  note  would 
perhaps  be  written  home  to  his  father,  asking  him  to  come 
and  .see  her.  On  one  occasion  the  father  came  to  see  me, 
also;  and,  with  his  son  standing  by,  said,  in  effect:  You  treat 
him  too  kindly;  “give  him  a  good  lick,  I  won’t  make  no 
complaint.” 

In  the  same  class.  I  was  called  to  the  room,  one  morning, 
— this  is  all  so  long  ago  I  can  see  a  ludicrous  side  to  it, — and 

the  teacher  pointed  out  a  certain  John - ,  who  had  thrown 

a  cranberry  at  the  wall,  making  an  unsightly  red  stain  on  the 
plaster.  John  was  sent  home  for  cloth  and  soap  to  wash  the 
spot  away.  In  the  hall  he  burst  out  crying,  saying  that,  if 
he  were  sent  home,  his  mother  would  flog  him.  The  boy’s 
fear  told  the  method- of  government  at  his  home. 

Instances  such  as  these  might  be  multiplied.  But  these 
suffice  to  show  that  the  children  the  new  school  had  to  care 
for  were  used  to  severity,  unwise  and  impatient  as  it  was. 
I  hated  to  use  the  rattan.  But  was  it  better  to  shirk  the 
responsibility,  putting  the  work  of  chastisement  upon  the 
parents  who,  I  knew,  would  punish  with  anger,  and  cruelly? 
It  seemed  best  to  use  it,  and  I  did;  but  always  under  self¬ 
protest.  It  seemed  such  a  miserable  way.  But  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  at  first,  always  to  choose  one’s  own  way  of  disciplining. 
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Some  teachers  had  classes  they  could  not  control  easily  and 
gently.  They  felt  that,  unless  they  had  the  support  back  of 
them  which  would  crush  insubordination,  they  would  fail. 
It  was  this  feeling  that  had  to  be  met.  Some  of  us  had 
yet  to  gain  confidence  and  power,  and  a  strong  patience  that 
could  win  a  class  without  inflicting  bodily  pain. 

But  to  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  these  teachers. 
I  have  a  hundred  or  more  notes  sent  to  the  office  with  boys 
whom  the  teachers  wished  to  have  “  something  ”  done  with. 
A  few  of  these  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
cipline  set  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Here  is  a  note  from 
a  teacher,  who  did  excellently  with  a  class  of  little  boys,  but 
who,  when  given  older  ones,  became  almost  discouraged: 

“  Master - is  very  insolent  to  me.  When  I  speak  to 

him,  he  answers  back  in  language  that  is  not  nice.  I  asked 
him  to  leave  the  room.  He  went  out  one  door,  and  came  in 
the  other,  causing  a  laugh  in  the  room.”  , 

The  following  notes  were  received  from  a  teacher  who, 
sometimes,  seemed  almost  to  invite  attack  from  her  boys: 

1.  “  I  want  this  boy  punished  for  giving  impudence.” 

2.  “  This  boy  is  amusing  himself  by  throwing  papers 
around  the  room.  Please  punish  him.” 

Having  tried  to  make  peace  without  “  punishment,”  I 
later  received  notes  of  this  kind: 

3.  “  I  have  spoken  to  this  boy  about  six  times  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Please  do  something  with  him.” 

4.  “  This  boy  has  disobeyed  me  at  least  five  times  since 
the  noon  recess.” 

5.  “  These  two  boys  were  yelling  while  I  was  out  of  the 
room.” 

6.  “  I  told  this  boy  to  come  and  get  a  piece  of  paper  and 
he  sung  out  ‘  Ah!  ’  ” 

7.  “  I  am  tired  of  talking  to  this  boy.  Will  you  please  do 
something  with  him.” 

8.  “  This  boy  is  talking  continually  and  annoying  all 
around  him.” 

This  last  was  the  son  of  a  burly  policeman.  The  little 
boy  was  as  brave  as  a  lion.  His  father  knew  his  fear,  sub- 
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sequent  to  whipping,  was  short-lived.  Yet  he  advised  me  to 
use  the  rod  on  him.  How  sometimes  one  almost  sickened  at 
this  advice!  Yet  it  had  to  be  taken  as  if  it  were  quite  proper. 
One  might  not  show  distaste  for  parental  views  in  the 
presence  of  the  children.  Happily,  need  for  that  advice 
gradually  grew  rarer,  as  fewer  occasions  were  given  for 
misbehavior. 

But  this  was  not  in  a  day.  The  following  notes  show  the 
difficulties  of  another  teacher: 

1.  “  I  should  like  to  send -  home.  He  has  refused, 

several  times,  to  do  as  he  is  told.” 

2.  “  Will  you  kindly  come  to  the  room  and  tend  to  Master 
K.  Whenever  there  is  a  drawing  lesson,  it  is  accompanied 
by  disorder,  and,  if  the  first  offender  could  be  punished  in 
some  way,  I  might  be  able  to  have  quiet  lessons.” 

3.  “  Please  keep  S.  in  your  office  until  he  knows  how  to 
behave.  I  do  not  care  to  have  him  sulk  in  the  room,  for  no 
reason  at  all.” 

4.  “  I  have  received  two  new  scholars  in  my  room  this 
afternoon,  and  have  decided  that,  from  now  on,  I  must  have 
order  in  my  room.  J.  deliberately  put  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth  and  whistled,  although  many  times  he  has  been 
warned  about  this.  Now  I  cannot  have  this  any  longer,  as 
J.  has  had  too  many  chances.” 

From  another  teacher: 

“  John  disturbs  the  whole  class,  and  I  cannot  have  him  in 
the  class.” 

Little  wonder!  John  was  unkempt  and  dirty.  Unless 
one  could  look  deeply,  he  was  repulsive.  His  father  was  out 
of  work.  The  mother  visited  me.  She  was  in  tears.  “  I 
can’t  do  anything  with  him,”  she  said.  “  I’m  whipping  him 
all  the  time.  His  sister  is  as  nice  a  little  girl  as  ever  drew 
breath.  She’s  ashamed  to  own  him.  Sometimes  she  sees 
him  running  on  Manhattan  Avenue;  and  she  says,  ‘  For 
God’s  sake,  mamma,  never  let  him  come  see  me.’  Some¬ 
times  I  ask  him  to  go  chop  wood — I  have  to  beat  him.  He 
splits  a  few  pieces;  and  then  he’s  out  the  cellar  way,  and 
running  around,  playing  somewhere.”  Need  enough  for 
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patience  in  the  school,  in  trying  to  make  him  self-respecting 
and  respected  by  others. 

The  following  are  notes  from  a  teacher'  acting  as  substi¬ 
tute,  who  had  many  years’  “  experience.” 

1.  “  Will  you  kindly  induce  Jas.  to  understand  I  will  not 
tolerate  his  sly  insolence.  I  have  to  stand  over  him  to  in¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  obedience  or  silence.  He  constantly  tries 
to  evade  justice.” 

2.  “  Will  you  kindly  assist  Master  D.  to  realize  I  will  not 
take  any  impertinence  from  him.” 

3.  “Will  you  kindly  [the  bitter  sweet  of  this!]  punish 
Chas.  for  constantly  whistling  and  disturbing  recitations? 
I  have  detected  and  seen  him  do  this  three  times  this  a.  m. 
He  is  the  boy  I  reported  last  week.” 

4.  “  Jas. - insists  on  doing  his  way  instead  of  mine,  and 

labors  under  the  impression  he  is  one  of  the  few  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  punishment  for  offense. 

“  He  is  also  impertinent!  ” 

No  doubt,  James,  you  were  very  aggravating.  Here  is 
another  of  your  misdeeds; 

James  was  sent  to  me  for  disorder  in  the  class.  He  was 
fat,  and  merry  as  he  was  large.  I  talked  to  him;  and  sent 
back  word  that  he  wished  to  do  better.  “  Let  us  have  pa¬ 
tience,”  I  said,  “  and  try  to  win  him.”  On  his  return  he  read 
the  note.  He  entered  the  room;  and,  handing  the  note  to 
the  teacher,  said  triumphantly,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
“  I’m  to  be  won,  I  am!  ” 

The  mother  of  this  boy  had  called  on  me.  She  did  not 
mind  at  all  having  the  boys  rattaned  on  the  hand.  She  her¬ 
self  did  not  punish;  but  then  they  did  not  obey  her.  Her 
“  husband  gets  so  mad  he  doesn’t  listen  to  anything,  but 
hits  them  on  hand,  face,  back,  all  over.”  She  could  under¬ 
stand  how  hard  it  was  for  a  teacher  to  have  fifty:  she  had 

five.  Another  son  of  hers,  Michael  - , — also  in  the 

school, — was  taken  to  the  church,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to 
have  his  feet  blessed;  they  ailed  him. 

Perhaps  a  line  or  two  from  Guy  Mannering  would  sketch 
this  mother,  and  others;  and  would  hint  at  their  excuse. 
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Dandk  Dinmont’s  children  had  been  misbehaving. 
“  This  is  the  gude^vife’s  fault,”  said  he — “  she  will  gie  the 
bairns  a’  their  ain  way.” 

“  Me?  Lord  help  me,”  said  Ailie,  who  at  that  moment 
entered,  V  how  can  I  help  it?  I  have  naething  else  to  gie 
them,  poor  things!  ” 

From  another  teacher: 

1.  “  Will  you  kindly  punish  John  for  using  very  profane 
language  to  a  boy  in  the  room?  ” 

2.  “  These  seven  boys  were  very  noisy  while  I  was  busy 
with  a  lady  in  the  hall.  Will  you  kindly  punish  them?  ” 

3.  “  Harvey  has  begun  the  morning  by  throwing  things 
•around  the  floor  and  playing  with  them.” 

4.  “  Patrick  -  and  John  -  have  annoyed  me  very 

much  by  laughing  and  talking.” 

Patrick  was  thirteen  years  old.  He  had  been  reported 
more  than  once.  Sometimes  I  used  to  keep  him  in  the 
office,  busied  at  reading  or  drawing.  I  wanted  to  see  if 
there  was  not  some  way  of  approach  to  his  better  nature. 
Alone,  he  was  as  “  good  ”  as  one  could  wish.  But  the  school 
must  teach  the  boys  to  live  properly  in  association  with 
others.  However,  upon  return  to  class,  some  new  mischief 
would  be  discovered.  On  one  occasion  of  his  being  re¬ 
ported,  I  went  home  with  him.  He  lived  over  a  saloon  on 
K.  Avenue — “  Battle  Row,”  as  it  was  sometimes  omi¬ 
nously  called.  At  the  door,  he  hung  back;  and,  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  go  up  the  stairs,  away  he  ran.  Looking  at  his  home 
I  did  not  see  why  he  was  not  worse.  The  room  was  bare 
and  untidy  enough.  At  the  moment,  the  inmates  were 
gathered  about  a  peddler  and  his  basket.  An  older  brother 
— Lombroso  would  take  him  with  avidity — was  peering 
through  one  of  those  little  ivory  watch-charms,  which  mag¬ 
nify  a  view  of  Niagara  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  was  not  a 
time  for  counsel-taking  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
Patrick.  But  enough  was  seen  and  heard  to  account  for 
Patrick.  Toui  savoir  c'est  tout  pardonner. 

Later,  both  these  boys  of  the  above  note  were  arrested 
for  stealing. 
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It  was  to  meet  boys  on  this  plane  that  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  was  resorted  to.  What  a  relief  it  was  as  the  spirit  of  the 
place  gradually  grew  better;  and  less  and  less  emphasis  had  to 
be  put  on  the  disciplinary  part,  while  the  educational  and 
sympathetic  part  grew  larger.  The  time  is  near  at  hand,  I 
believe,  when  definite  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  made.  At  present  the  principal  is  permitted  to 
inflict  it.  Sometimes,  when  he  refuses  to  resort  to  it, 
teachers  think  their  authority  has  not  sufficient  backing. 
Were  the  permission  withdrawn,  this  mode  of  support  would 
not  be  looked  for;  and  a  better  would  be  found. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  finding  much  fault  with  any 
one  of  the  teachers.  Every  one  of  them  did  brave,  true, 
work;  some  of  it  was  heroic.  To  meet  the  case  properly  was 
beyond  our  immediate  power,  that  was  all.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  boy  about  fourteen,  who  would  prove  difficult 
for  almost  anyone.  He  had  hr.d  a  bad  record,  especially  for 
truancy,  in  another  school.  His  father  advised  severity. 
He  himself  had  beaten  him,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  He  could  not  believe  his  son’s  word  regarding  at¬ 
tendance;  and  notes  mailed  to  the  house  were,  he 
thought,  intercepted.  So  I  gave  him  ten  different  num¬ 
bers,  and  said  that,  every  day  at  three  o’clock,  his 
son  would  come  to  me  for  a  note,  headed  with  one  of 
those  numbers.  This  was  to  prevent  forgery.  The  notes 
which  certified  full  attendance  for  the  day  were  taken 
home  unchanged.  The  others  were  altered.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  note  which  stated:  “  Fred  has  been  here  this 
afternoon,”  was  made  to  read,  “  Fred  has  been  here  to-day.’* 
Something  of  the  intelligence  of  the  father  may  be  guessed 
by  the  fact  that  though  the  change,  in  several  cases,  was 
very  plain,  the  notes  were  accepted  unchallenged.  Upon 
visiting  the  house  I  again  found  excuse,  enough  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  blame,  but  not  to  suggest  a  quick  remedy. 
No  one  was  there  during  the  day  to  make  it  a  home,  save 
the  grandfather.  The  lean  and  bony  horsehair  sofa  typified 
the  general  condition  of  things.  It  was  a  place  for  mere  ex¬ 
istence.  The  first  time  I  went  I  asked  if  the  mother  were 
living.  “  Mit  anderm  Mann,”  was  the  reply. 
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VI 

But  we  turn  to  a  brighter  side.  After  all,  we  have  been 
speaking  of  the  exceptional.  We  have  no  right  to  let  the 
misbehavior  of  the  few,  nor  our  own  inability  to  deal  with  it, 
hinder  us  from  meeting  with  glad  appreciation  the  sweet  and 
lovely  traits  that  are  so  common. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  class  from  which,  and  about  which, 
a  complaint  is  the  rarest  thing  heard.  The  secret  is  in  the 
teacher.  Quiet  and  self-controlled  in  her  manner,  she  im¬ 
parts  quietness  and  self-control  to  her  class.  She  has 
planned  the  work  for  the  day,  so  there  is  no  nervous  g^rasping 
after  something  to  fill  up  time  or  to  startle  attention.  The 
children,  by  a  beautiful  art,  that  almost  hides  itself,  are  kept 
naturally  interested.  They  are  not  disturbed  by  a  visitor; 
and  you  go  away  thinking  what  happy  children  they  are,  and 
fortunate  to  be  in  such  an  atmosphere.  There  were  classes 
of  which  this  was  always  true;  and  hours  of  this  experience 
were  had  by  all. 

One  morning  a  teacher  of  a  class  of  girls  was  absent. 
Usually  a  teacher’s  absence  causes  trouble.  But  in  this  case 
it  occasioned  a  pleasant  discovery.  It  was  proved  that  that 
class  could  govern  itself.  Opening  the  door,  I  found  one  of 
the  little  pupils  conducting  the  reading  lesson;  the  others 
were  reciting  with  perfect  seriousness.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  room  was  that  of  quiet  industry.  It  was  worth  the  see¬ 
ing — the  earnest  face  and  eyes  of  the  little  teacher,  and  the 
willing  deference  in  the  manner  of  her  classmates.  They 
evidently  had  a  high  idea  of  the  teacher’s  office.  Though 
the  test  was  not  applied  long,  while  it  lasted  it  was  met 
beautifully.  This  would  seem  a  result  of  the  best  sort  of 
discipline. 

Hardly  more  than  one  phase  of  the  life  of  the  new  school 
has  been  touched  upon;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  its  progress,  and  to  suggest  at  least  the  need  of 
its  influence  in  the  neighborhood. 

Frederic  L.  Luqueer 

Public  School  No.  33, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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PRACTICAL  LINES  OF  CHILD-STUDY  FOR  THE 
TEACHER  ^ 

The  child-study  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
spread  with  surprising  rapidity  and  has  been  received  with 
unexpected  enthusiasm,  and  yet  its  meaning’ is  only  partially 
understood  by  the  great  body  of  educators.  To  many  the 
movement  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  study  of  infants,  or, 
at  most,  only  to  children  in  the  primary  grades.  On  this 
point  Professor  Earl  Barnes  says,  “  The  term  child-study  is 
unfortunate  in  seeming  to  be  limited  to  the  period  of  in¬ 
fancy.  The  new  movement,  felt  all  over  our  country  to-day, 
is  much  wider  than  this.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  direct, 
inductive,  quantitative  study  of  the  natural  history  of  human 
beings.”  It  is  this  broader  meaning  of  the  word  that  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  every  true  student  of  childhood,  be  he  philosopher, 
scientist,  teacher,  or  parent. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  child-study  is  to  know  man 
better,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  study  not  only  his 
beginning,  but  his  growth,  maturity,  and  final  decay.  The 
extent  and  importance  of  this  movement  become  the  more 
apparent  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  one  subject 
from  which  all  others  radiate,  and  into  which  all  will  finally 
concentrate,  is  the  study  of  humanity. 

The  spirit  of  this  movement  is  the  same  scientific  spirit 
which  is  causing  such  radical  changes  in  the  teaching  of 
history,  literature,  language,  science,  etc.,  and  is  attributable 
to  the  scientific  age  in  which  we  are  now  living.  In  all 
these  studies  the  thought  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  understanding  of  human  nature,  and  means  another 
step  in  the  progress  toward  a  scientific  pedagogy. 

*  An  Addres*  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Child-Study  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Thursday,  July  8,  1897. 
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Lines  of  child-study  for  the  teacher 

In  its  broadest  sense  child-study  is  limited  to  no  age  or 
class  of  individuals,  but  covers,  with  equal  importance,  the 
whole  field  of  education.  It  includes  not  only  the  studies 
carried  on  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  child,  but  also 
the  systematic  efforts  made  to  adapt  the  various  courses  of 
study  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  children. 

The  methods  pursued  in  child-study  vary  greatly,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  opportunity  and  purposes  of  the  persons 
using  them.  They  include,  in  the  first  place,  the  many  un¬ 
directed  observations  of  parents,  teachers,  and  others,  as  the 
result  of  direct  contact  with  children.  In  this  way  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  of  childhood  has  been  gained  without  a 
thought  of  its  having  anything  to  do  with  child-study.  But 
the  greatest  difficulty  with  this  aimless  method  is  its  lack  of 
system  and  purpose,  besides  the  knowledge  gained  is  usually 
of  such  an  incoherent  character  that  it  cannot  be  imparted 
with  value  to  others.  Most  of  our  dealing  with  children  is  a 
matter  of  experiment;  and,  unwise  as  many  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  prove  to  be,  they  would  not  seem  so  disappointing  if 
the  results  could  be  so  utilized  as  to  make  the  repetition  of 
the  experiment  unnecessary. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  the  method  of  systematic 
observation,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  normal 
method,  on  account  of  its  more  common  use  in  normal 
schools.  According  to  this  method  the  student  is  directed 
to  make  careful  observations  of  the  various  activities  of 
children;  the  main  object  being  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  student  to  the  personality  of  the  child,  and  to  enable  her 
to  give  accurate  pen-pictures  of  what  she  sees.  This  method 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  advancement  of  the  student,  from 
the  mere  recording  of  a  single  observation  to  a  careful  study 
of  many  observations.  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  the 
teacher,  as  it  requires  but  little  preparation  and  offers  an 
opportunity  for  much  valuable  study  of  children  without  in 
any  way  attracting  their  attention.  It  brings  the  teacher 
into  closer  contact  with  the  child,  increases  her  sympathy 
for  children,  and  leads  her  to  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  their  individuality. 
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Somewhat  allied  to  the  above  method  of  observation, 
though  usually  much  more  intensive,  is  the  method  used  so 
successfully  by  Taine,  Darwin,  Preyer,  Miss  Shinn,  Mrs. 
Hall,  and  others,  in  which  the  various  activities  of  a  single 
child  are  carefully  observed  and  recorded,  and,  perhaps,  con¬ 
clusions  reached  regarding  the  order  of  development.  The 
observations  extend  over  several  years,  and,  to  be  valuable 
to  others,  require  much  intelligence  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  investigator.  The  importance  of  this  plan  of  study 
is  apparent;  but,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  access 
to  the  child  and  the  sympathetic  relation  which  must  exist 
between  the  observed  and  the  observer,  this  method  seems 
to  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  intelligent 
parents. 

The  next  step  leads  us  to  the  experimental  method,  which 
consists  of  an  extended  series  of  experiments  with  specially 
devised  apparatus  on  a  few  or  many  children,  varying  in  age, 
sex,  etc.  Such  problems  as  attention,  memory-span,  re¬ 
action  time,  sensibility,  fatigue,  etc.,  are  considered,  and  the 
material  used  for  comparative  study.  This  method  differs 
from  that  of  mere  observation  in  that  we  are  here  able  to 
control  the  conditions  under  which  the  material  is  obtained, 
and  the  results,  therefore,  will  be  more  definite  and  accurate. 
But,  on  account  of  the  possible  danger  to  children  of  ill-ad¬ 
vised  experiment,  this  method  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
specialist,  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  There  is  one 
form  of  experimentation,  however, — covering  arrangement 
of  school  buildings,  courses  of  study,  hours  of  work,  effect 
of  play,  health  of  children,  etc., — that  every  teacher 
can  carry  on  with  profit  to  the  children  as  well  as  to 
herself. 

Another  method  which  needs  mentioning  is  the  one  used 
with  such  promise  in  many  fields  of  investigation,  especially 
in  such  subjects  as  social  and  political  science,  economics, 
etc.  It  is  known  as  the  statistical  method,  and  consists  in 
gathering  data,  under  similar  conditions,  from  thousands  of 
persons,  differing  in  age,  sex,  nationality,  environment,  etc. 
The  material  is  usually  obtained  by  sending  out  carefully 
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prepared  syllabi,  covering  single  traits,  like  anger,  fear,  play, 
ambition,  interest  in  nature,  etc.,  to  a  number  of  colaborers 
who  are  interested  in  collecting  and  returning  data  upon  the 
subjects  desired.  This  material  is  then  collated  in  the  hope 
of  determining,  through  large  averages,  some  basic  princi¬ 
ples  for  guidance  in  future  actions. 

This  method,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  great  service  in  mapping 
out  general  tendencies,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  more 
specific  studies  to  follow  later  on.  It  is  also  important  in 
giving  us  the  consensus  of  opinions  on  the  various  subjects 
under  consideration.  Its  chief  value,  however,  depends 
upon  the  importance  and  workableness. of  the  problem  which 
the  syllabus  covers,  and  upon  the  amount  and  uniformity  of 
the  material  obtained.  Under  the  skillful  direction  of  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  this  method  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  child-study.  It  has  also  been  used,  with  much  profit, 
by  many  a  superintendent  and  teacher,  in  determining  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  children  in  their  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  a  class  of  adults,  covering 
what  remains  of  their  early  feelings  and  experiences,  will  be 
found  of  great  aid  in  suggesting  suitable  syllabi  for  use  in 
the  statistical  method.  Besides,  such  study  brings  us  into 
closer  sympathy  with  child  life,  and  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  important  means  of  correctly  interpreting  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  others.  The  farther  the  individual  is  removed 
from  his  early  experiences,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to 
come  into  touch  and  sympathy  with  childhood.  Woman 
being  the  more  stable  element  in  the  development  of  the 
race,  and  less  removed  from  her  early  ideas  and  feelings,  be¬ 
comes  the  truest  interpreter  and  the  best  guide  of  children. 
Live  over  again  in  reminiscences  your  early  experiences,  if 
you  would  become  a  great  teacher  of  the  young. 

The  above  methods,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  repre¬ 
sent  fairly  well  the  more  common  ones  now  in  use.  A  more 
complete  description  of  them,  including  others,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education,  July,  1896,  and  in 
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the  first  number  of  the  Studies  in  Education,  by  Professor 
Earl  Barnes. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  methods  should  become  familiar 
to  every  teacher;  not  simply  through  reading  about  them, 
but  by  actual  experience  with  them,  and  yet  the  method  used 
in  the  study  of  children  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
interest,  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  persistence  which  the 
teacher  brings  to  the  work. 

Many  highly  important  lessons  may  be  gained  from  the 
naturalist,  in  his  study  of  plants  or  of  animals,  and  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  the  study  of  children  is  far  more  complex  and  re¬ 
quires  a  higher  degree  of  skill.  No  one  woTild  hesitate  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  plant  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  and  even  the  life  of  an 
animal  is  usually  held  as  a  secondary  consideration;  but  how 
different  with  the  child.  Here  every  investigation  should 
have,  for  its  purpose,  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual,  and  the  work  must  always  be  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
injury. 

Admitting  that  child-study  is  encompassed  with  many 
difficulties,  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher,  and  promises  greater  returns  for  the  effort  than  any 
other  subject. 

Owing  to  individual  differences  and  the  effect  of  local 
environments  it  is  difficult  to  point  out,  specifically,  the  more 
practical  lines  of  child-study.  Under  suitable  conditions 
any  phase  of  child-study  will  be  found  practical,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  it  increases  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
children.  Whatever  stimulates  the  teacher  to  originality 
of  thought,  and  enables  her  to  become  a  real  student,  is 
practical.  For  it  is  in  this  field,  above  all  others,  that 
teachers  are  weak.  The  many  details  of  the  profession,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  have  been  worked  out  for  us  in 
text-books  and  periodicals,  seem  to  militate  against  real 
growth  and  independence  of  thought.  How  proportion¬ 
ally  few  real  investigators  are  found  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers.  The  world  has  come  to  recognize  this  weak¬ 
ness,  and  seldom  calls  upon  the  teacher  for  advice  pertain- 
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ing  to  matters  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  How  different 
with  the  lawyer,  who  is  compelled  to  gather  his  evidence, 
each  time,  from  the  sources,  sift  and  arrange  it,  and  make 
out  his  own  case,  upon  which  he  is  to  win  or  lose.  In  this 
way  he  grows  with  every  case  he  handles,  and  becomes  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community. 

Everything  which  discourages  true  growth  and  origi¬ 
nality  in  the  teacher  is  wrong,  whether  it  be  school  board, 
superintendent,  or  periodical.  Do  not  misunderstand  me — 
mere  dogmatism  is  not  originality,  but  the  reverse.  If  you 
have  discovered  a  new  fact,  you  will  always  be  able  to  make 
it  clear  to  others  by  sufficient  proof. 

I  wish  to  mention  here  a  second  weakness  which  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  familiar  to  you  all,  and  which  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
many  demands  made  upon  the  teacher’s  time.  It  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  get  information  quickly — the  short  cuts  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  our  summer  schools  and  university  classes, 
teachers  become  very  impatient  when  placed  in  the  libraries 
or  laboratories  to  do  a  piece  of  intensive  work.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  this  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  wish  rather  to 
do  extensive  work,  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  all 
the  subjects.  Everyone  knows  how  such  work  destroys 
the  student  spirit  and  undermines  the  real  power  of  the 
teacher. 

The  child-study  movement  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity 
of  overcoming  both  of  these  difficulties,  unless  we  make  the 
grave  mistake,  which  now  seems  probable,  of  studying  chil¬ 
dren  through  books.  With  children  all  about  us, — in  our 
very  homes  and  companionship, — if  we  must  go  to  second¬ 
hand  sources  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  I  pity  the 
profession.  Monitors  we  are,  and  monitors  we  remain. 

I  always  feel  like  retorting  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  teachers  are  unable  to  do  scientific  work.  What  are 
they  able  to  do?  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  is  interested  in 
child-study  more  from  the  standpoint  of  its  direct  application 
to  the  problems  of  education;  nevertheless  he  knows  that 
before  a  fact  can  be  applied,  it  must  be  known;  and  we  all 
know  that  anyone  who  is  able  to  make  accurate  observations. 
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and  classify  them  with  reference  to  some  leading  feature,  is 
able  to  do  scientific  work. 

To  the  average  teacher,  then,  I  would  say,  begin  the  study 
of  children  by  selecting  some  topic  closely  associated  with 
your  school  work,  and  in  which  you  are  especially  interested. 
We  will  assume  that  you  have  selected,  as  a  topic,  “  Chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  in  nature.”  You  will  now  need  a  good 
notebook,  or,  better  still,  loose  sheets  of  paper,  which  can 
be  arranged  and  rearranged  according  to  convenience,  and 
bound,  later,  into  a  volume.  Some  evening,  when  all  is 
quiet,  write  out  carefully  your  own  recollections  of  interest 
in  nature;  get  some  of  your  friends  to  do  likewise.  Then 
make  a  careful  record  of  all  the  facts  you  possess  regarding 
the  children’s  interests  in  nature,  after  which  begin  to  note, 
from  day  to  day,  any  new  facts  that  occur  to  you.  Go  with 
the  children,  whenever  convenient,  on  long  walks,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  nature  of  their  interest.  Do  not  fail  to  keep  a 
complete  record,  though  you  may  often  wish  to  change  for¬ 
mer  statements.  The  mutual  help  of  other  teachers,  or  of 
the  superintendent,  will  be  found  a  great  aid  in  this  work; 
nevertheless,  if  you  have  a  fair  amount  of  courage  and  per¬ 
sistence,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  pursue  the  work  alone. 
You  have,  by  this  time,  become  familiar  with  much  of  the 
literature  upon  the  subject,  and  are  ready  to  arrange  a  simple 
list  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  your  own  and  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Compare  the  information  obtained  in  this  way  with 
what  you  have  gained  by  observation.  If  possible,  get  hold 
of  the  best  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  you  will  now 
be  able  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation.  Com¬ 
pare  these  with  your  own  studies.  I  need  not  say  more,  for, 
when  you  have  done  this,  you  will  have  passed  out  of  the 
class  to  whom  I  am  speaking.  It  may  have  required  several 
years,  but  you  will  have  been  happy  in  your  work  and  have 
been  growing  all  the  time.  There  are  other  steps  in  the 
process,  but  you  will  have  already  learned  to  walk. 

Child-study,  to  be  the  most  helpful  to  the  teacher,  must  be 
closely  connected  with  the  daily  lessons  and  duties,  and  yet 
it  should  have  enough  additional  material  and  thought  to 
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give  interest  and  life,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  become  more 
and  more  efficient.  We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  not  what 
we  read  and  hear,  valuable  as  that  may  be,  but  what  we 
think  and  do  that  gives  us  strength  and  character.  We 
should  read  the  literature  by  all  means;  but,  more  than  that, 
we  should  digest  and  classify  it,  using  it  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  our  ideas  or  to  weaken  and  modify  our  views. 

Among  the  most  practical  subjects  for  the  present  I 
should  place:  the  physical  development  of  the  child,  includ¬ 
ing  food,  health,  defects  and  remedies,  exercise,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings;  influences  at  work  in 
the  formation  of  character;  discipline  and  punishment;  the 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  play  instinct  and  motor  ac¬ 
tivity;  children’s  interests  in  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
in  outside  work  or  play,  and  their  bearing  on  education ;  pe¬ 
culiar  and  exceptional  children ;  children’s  form  of  expression, 
language,  drawing,  writing,  etc.;  fatigue  and  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  studies.  All  these  subjects,  and  many  more, 
will  be  found  practical  in  any  community  where  the  teachers 
are  imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey 

University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


IV 

BIBLE  INSTRUCTION 

The  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  marked.  Some  of  the  most  obvious  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  the  instruction  of  progressive  educators  are: 

1.  The  child  is  influenced  most  by  the  things  in  which  he 
has  the  liveliest  interest. 

2.  A  lively  interest  in  a  subject  depends  upon  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rich,  concrete,  and  related  ideas. 

3.  These  ideas  should  be  approached  through  the  child’s 
past  experience  and  intimately  related  to  it. 

4.  The  child  should  be  led  to  do  the  thinking  for  him¬ 
self. 

These  principles  are  really  laws  of  mental  growth  and  ac¬ 
tion.  They  apply,  therefore,  to  Bible  instruction,  and,  if 
properly  recognized,  would  give  a  much  healthier  tone  to  the 
instruction  in  this  important  and  much  neglected  field. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  introductory  recitation 
to  the  study  of  Joseph,  which  was  carried  on  for  about  eight 
weeks.  The  children  are  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Only 
the  leading  questions  are  given  here,  and  the  substance  of 
the  answers  received  indicated. 

The  Lesson — We  are  now  going  to  study  about  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  named  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his  brothers  as 
a  slave  to  some  traveling  traders;  and  to  whom,  after  he  had 
gained  great  distinction,  his  brothers  had  to  go  to  buy  pro¬ 
visions  in  a  time  of  famine. 

Since  the  brothers  sold  Joseph  as  a  slave,  what  would  you 
think  was  their  feeling  toward  him?  Let  me  see  then  to¬ 
day  how  the  brothers  came  to  hate  Joseph.  (Aim  of  the 
day’s  lesson.)  What  possible  reasons  can  you  think  of 
that  they  might  have  had  for  hating  him?  He  might  have 
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been  mean,  quarrelsome,  cruel,  or  they  mi^ht  have  been 
naturally  hateful,  murderous,  etc.  Do  you  think  this  would 
be  the  first  sign  of  ill-feeling  toward  him?  (Angry  looks, 
harsh  words,  severe  treatment,  etc.) 

Perhaps  it  would  help  us  if  we  recall  another  family  in 
which  brothers  lived  unhappily.  The  children  readily  re¬ 
call  the  trouble  between  Jacob  and  Esau.  How  did  the 
trouble  begin  there?  Jacob  wanted  the  birthright.  But 
what  made  him  think  he  could  get  such  a  difficult  thing? 
His  mother  told  him  he  could  get  it  by  deception.  What 
made  Rebecca  so  anxious  for  Jacob  to  have  the  birthright 
when  it  did  not  belong  to  him?  Because  he  was  her  favor¬ 
ite.  Jacob  had  a  favorite  also.  What  reason  could  there 
be  for  Jacob’s  loving  one  son  more  than  another?  Perhaps 
one  son  was  brighter  than  the  others,  kinder,  braver.  He 
might  be  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife,  Rachel.  The  children 
had  studied  that  story.  They  recall,  also,  the  causes  which 
made  Jacob  Rebecca’s  favorite,  and  offer  them  here.  What 
effect  would  it  have  if,  besides  these  reasons,  the  other  boys 
were  much  older  than  this  one?  Would  the  simple  fact  of 
the  father’s  especial  love  for  Joseph  make  trouble?  No,  he 
must  show  it.  In  what  way  might  Jacob  show  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Joseph?  In  the  giving  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
tasks,  punishments  for  offenses,  etc.;  he  kept  Joseph  near 
himself,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  ride  the  best  horse,  camel, 
etc.  Showed  it,  also,  in  the  distribution  of  presents.  Some 
child  who  may  have  read  or  heard  the  story  says  something 
about  the  coat  of  many  colors.  If  not  mentioned  by  a 
child,  the  teacher  may  mention  it  now.  With  the  ordinary 
coat  no  pretense  was  made  of  its  fitting.  It  was  a  sheep-  or 
goat-skin  with  armholes.  But  what  of  Joseph’s?  His  must 
be  of  the  finest  kidskin  probably,  with  hair  on,  spotted,  cut 
to  fit,  and  having  sleeves.  What  do  you  think  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  brothers  would  be  when  they  saw  him  with 
the  coat?  They  would  compare  their  hard  lot  with  his  easy 
one.  “  We  work  like  slaves,  and  he  has  all  the  fun,”  etc. 
When  alone  with  his  brothers,  what  part  and  what  kind  of 
work  will  they  be  likely  to  give  him  to  do?  He  is  too  small 
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to  help  himself  and,  of  course,  will  have  to  do  as  they  wish. 
But  what  can  he  do  when  he  gets  away  from  them?  He 
could  tell  his  father  and  have  them  punished  for  imposing 
upon  him  so,  and  probably  did. 

Now  let  us  see  what  possible  reasons  we  have  found  so  far 
for  the  brothers  being  angry  at  Joseph.  Very  well,  M.,  you 
may  give  them,  and  the  rest  of  us  will  tell  you  at  the  end 
what  you  leave  out  or  have  misunderstood.  M.  relates: 
“  Joseph  was  Jacob’s  favorite  son,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
his  favorite  wife,  Rachel,  bom  in  Jacob’s  old  age,  when  the 
other  sons  but  Benjamin  were  grown;  Joseph  would  be  with 
his  old  father  very  much,  was  beautiful,  strong,  and  bright 
— and  then  everyone  shows  more  affection  for  children-  than 
for  grown  people.  Jacob  became  partial  to  Joseph,  giving 
him  the  pleasantest  work  to  do  when  he  gave  him  any;  let 
him  have  his  own  way  about  everything,  let  him  ride  the 
favorite  horse  or  camel,  etc.;  gave  him  the  finest  presents 
and  best  clothes.  Among  other  things  he  gave  him  the 
famous  coat  of  many  colors,  made  of  pieces  of  different 
colors,  made  with  sleeves  and  to  fit,  while  the  brothers’  coats 
consisted  of  whole  skins  with  only  holes  for  the  arms. 
Joseph  wore  the  coat,  too,  where  the  brothers  were  at  work. 
Whenever  they  saw  him  wearing  it  they  were  reminded  that 
Joseph  was  the  favorite  and  had  a  much  easier  time  than 
they.  If  anything  went  wrong  they  were  blamed,  and  they 
were  angry  with  Joseph,  made  ugly  faces,  said  ugly  things, 
and  made  him  do  unpleasant  work  when  they  could.  If  he 
complained  to  his  father  about  his  treatment  they  probably 
called  him  tattle-tale.” 

The  reasons  you  have  given  seem  to  be  very  probable,  but 
the  principal  one,  the  one  which  caused  very  serious  trouble 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  we  have  not  mentioned.  The 
children  relate,  from  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  property  and  the  rulership  to  be  left  to 
the  oldest  son,  much  the  same  as  is  now  the  practice  in  royal 
families;  for  example,  in  that  of  the  German  Empire — other¬ 
wise,  when  William  II.  dies  the  Empire  would  be  divided 
into  six  empires,  for  his  six  sons,  and  thus  become  weak. 
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Did  Jacob’s  sons  probably  know  of  any  time  when  that 
custom  had  been  broken?  When?  By  whom?  Why? 
Why  would  they  think  of  it  now?  What  two  would  think 
of  it  most?  Reuben  the  eldest,  and  Joseph  the  favorite. 
Why?  What  will  Reuben  think?  And  Joseph?  To  whom 
would  the  thoughts  be  most  pleasant?  If  Joseph  enjoys 
thinking  about  it,  will  he  be  likely  to  think  about  it  much? 
If  his  mind  dwells  upon  it  during  the  day,  what  is  likely  to 
happen  when  he  goes  to  sleep?  What  might  Joseph  dream? 
He  might  dream  that  he  got  all  the  property,  was  rich,  was 
a  great  ruler,  had  his  brothers  for  his  subjects,  victorious  in 
war,  etc. 

That  is  very  well  thought  out.  Now,  let  me  read  to  you 
what  he  really  did  dream:  “  For,  behold,  we  were  binding 
sheaves  in  the  field,  and  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood 
upright;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and 
made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf.”  Explain  how  this  dream  is 
like  what  you  thought  he  would  dream. 

Of  course  no  one  can  help  dreaming,  but  Joseph  told  his 
dream  to  his  brothers.  What  did  the  dream  tell  them  about 
Joseph’s  thoughts?  If  he  wished  it  to  become  true  and  saw 
that  it  was  possible,  what  temptation  might  he  have? 
What  did  the  brothers  understand  by  the  dream.  What 
would  their  feelings  be  now?  What  do  you  think  they 
would  say?  Let  me  read  what  they  said:  “And  his  breth¬ 
ren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us,  or  shalt 
thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us?  ”  (What  did  they 
mean  to  say  by  these  questions?)  “  And  they  hated  him  yet 
the  more  for  his  dreams  and  for  his  words.”  Listen  to  an¬ 
other  dream:  “  .  .  .  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  made 
obeisance  to  me.”  What  does  that  dream  show  more  than 
the  others?  Going  to  rule  father  and  mother,  also.  You 
know  he  told  the  first  dream;  will  he  keep  this  one  to  him¬ 
self?  Tells  father  and  all.  What  does  that  tell  us  about 
his  character  at  that  time?  He  had  little  tact,  was  thought¬ 
less  of  the  feelings  of  others,  or  was  downright  mean.  Who 
will  feel  the  worse  when  the  dream  is  heard,  the  father  or 
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the  brothers?  Why?  His  father  loves  him,  in  spite  of  his 
shortcomings. 

Now,  who  can  show  how  the  birthright  helped  to  make 
the  brothers  angry  at  Joseph?  A  pupil  relates;  “  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  the  oldest  son  to  inherit  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  birthright,  but  all  of  these  boys  probably  knew  how 
their  father  had  gotten  it,  although  he  wasn’t  the  eldest  son. 
They  would  think  of  this,  but  Reuben  and  Joseph  would 
naturally  think  of  it  most  of  any,  for  Reuben  had  all  to  lose, 
and  Joseph,  as  the  favorite,  would  likely  gain  it.  It  would 
be  pleasant  for  Joseph  to  think  about.  He  thought  about 
it  so  much  that  when  he  slept  he  dreamed  that  his  brothers’ 
sheaves  bowed  to  his,  and  that  the  eleven  stars,  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  bowed  also.  He  told  his  dreams  to  the  very  ones 
that  didn’t  want  to  hear  them.  They  would  be  angry  be¬ 
cause  it  showed  them  what  he  was  thinking,  and  they  feared 
that  his  dreams  might  come  true.  Jacob,  the  father,  wasn’t 
so  angry  as  the  brothers,  because  he  was  proud  of  Joseph, 
although  Joseph  was  not  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of  his 
brothers  in  telling  such  dreams  to  them.  The  brothers  told 
him  he  need  not  think  he  was  going  to  rule  over  them,  for 
they  would  not  have  it  so.  Jacob  scolded  Joseph  a  little  for 
having  such  a  dream,  but  he  was  not  so  displeased  as  the 
brothers  were  because  he  loved  Joseph  so  very  much.”  The 
entire  story  was  read  here  from  the  Bible. 

What  did  we  start  out  to  learn  to-day?  How  Joseph 
gained  the  ill  will  of  his  brothers.  Please  tell  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Some  child  relates  the  whole  story.  Usually  no 
corrections  should  be  made  until  the  story  is  fully  told.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  repeated,  all  corrections  should  be  made  and 
omissions  filled  out;  then  the  contemplated  story  should  be 
given  at  least  once.  The  children  do  not  prepare  for  the 
lesson  and  are  given  no  work  to  do  outside;  they  are  held 
rigidly,  however,  for  the  complete  story  as  brought  out  and 
repeated  in  the  class. 

The  foregoing  plan  is  for  a  single  lesson  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  type.  It  may  be  tested  by  the  principles  above 
given.  Does  it  present  an  abundance  of  rich,  concrete. 
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closely  related  ideas?  Are  they  interesting?  Are  they 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and  explained 
through  his  experience?  Has  the  child  been  led  to  do  his 
own  thinking?  It  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  lead  the 
child  through  questions  to  do  his  own  thinking;  he  should 
state  problems  for  solution  that  are  within  the  child’s 
ability.  Has  that  been  done  here? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  affecting  all  kinds  of 
instruction,  and,  if  answered  affirmatively,  they  afford  a 
high  standard  for  measuring  the  excellence  of  a  recitation. 

John  W.  Hall 

Franklin  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


V 

BEGINNINGS  OF  AN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of  most 
parents,  that  modem  school  education  has  grown  to  a  point 
beyond  their  entire  comprehension.  In  earlier  times  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  it  was  more  elementary  and  simple  than  at 
present,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  significance,  it  was  more 
directly  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  parent.  He  was 
more  with  the  child  and  had  more  direct  control  over  his 
conduct  and  education.  He  knew  what  he  did,  and  worked 
and  thought  and  felt  with  him. 

Modern  life  has  become  filled  with  new  interests  for  the 
parent,  absorbing  his  time,  and  has  also  furnished  many  new 
ones  for  the  child.  So  each  has  been  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  led  away  from  the  home,  the  center  of  most 
that  is  best  in  the  lives  of  us  all. 

School  education,  keeping  pace  with  social  evolution,  has 
recognized  these  changes,  and  has  been  obliged  to  take  upon 
itself  functions  formerly  quite  foreign  to  it.  More  and  more 
it  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  fitting  the  child  not  only 
intellectually  for  life,  but  ethically  and  physically  as  well. 
As  the  home  training  has  weakened,  the  school  training  has 
become  more  potent  and  dominating.  The  equilibrium  has, 
perhaps,  been  preserved;  the  child  may  be  now  as  well  fitted 
for  citizenship  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  but  he 
grows  up  in  a  changed  environment.  Is  this  the  best  for 
him?  Can  it  make  as  good  a  man  of  him?  Will  be  become 
as  valuable  a  member  of  society?  Will  he  be  the  parent  he 
ought  to  be  to  guide  and  bring  up  his  children?  These  are 
serious  questions,  the  most  serious  questions  that  we  can  ask 
ourselves,  and  were  the  very  ones  that  came  into  my  mind, 
when  our  Brookline  Education  Society  was  formed  and  I 
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was  asked  to  be  its  president.  In  my  attempt  to  answer 
them,  I  found  I  had  no  adequate  knowledge  of  modern 
school  methods,  or  what  education,  from  the  teacher’s  stand¬ 
point,  really  was,  and  so,  in  common  with  others  in  our 
society,  I  strove  to  meet  the  teachers  halfway,  tell  them 
what  education,  from  the  parents’  point  of  view,  seemed  to 
be,  and  get  the  results  of  their  training  and  experience. 
We  took  up  problems  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  Home  care 
of  children,  Reading  of  boys  and  girls.  Recreation  and  study. 
Art  in  the  schools,  Music  as  an  educative  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  Manual  training,  often  inviting  specialists  from 
abroad  to  lead  in  our  discussions. 

The  parents,  we  found,  asked  the  questions  and  the 
teachers  usually  answered  them,  which  was  what  might  have 
been  expected,  as  the  former  were  necessarily  learners.  The 
result  was  wonderfully  stimulating,  and  led  to  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  and  observations  of  school  methods,  and  some 
practical  contributions.  For  the  first  time,  I  am  quite  sure, 
the  teachers  felt  that  their  work  was  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  parents  before  apathetic  or  wholly  uninterested. 
By  such  direct  personal  contact  a  sudden  insight,  of  a  most 
illuminating  nature,  was  acquired  by  the  parents  of  what  the 
teachers  were  doing,  and  the  teachers  gained  a  knowledge 
they  had  never  before  possessed  of  the  needs  of  the  parents. 
The  Education  Society  served  as  a  clearing  house,  as  it  were, 
for  the  brightest,  best,  and  most  progressive  ideas  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  been  fortunate  in  Brookline,  for 
our  standing  committee,  as  well  as  all  members  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,  have  been  allowed  free  access  to  our  schools;  at  any 
rate,  we  have  made  the  progress  that  we  have,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  doors  of  all  our  schools  have  been  freely  of>ened 
to  every  inquirer,  and  nothing  has  had  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

You  ask  for  the  results:  let  me  first  point  out  a  few  of  the 
tangible  ones,  and  then  briefly  indicate  the  more  subtle  and 
underlying  ones,  which  are,  after  all,  the  test  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.  I  have  already  spoken  of  subjects  dis- 
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cussed  at  our  general  meetings.  I  will  next  allude  to  the 
work  of  our  standing  committees.  Our  lecture  committee 
has  given  us  two  courses  of  lectures,  among  the  lecturers 
there  having  been  such  men  as  Stanley  Hall,  Felix  Adler, 
John  Fiske,  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer. 

The  child-study  committee  has  held  a  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  made  statistical  studies  of  children,  after  the  plan 
of  President  Hall,  and  has  had  mothers’  meetings  in  several 
of  the  schoolhouses,  where  a  large  number  of  the  mothers 
of  the  poorest  children  have  met  members  of  the  committee 
and  teachers,  coming  together  socially,  in  this  way,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  No  one  can  doubt  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  such  intercourse. 

The  committee  on  music  has  made  a  study  of  music  in  the 
schools;  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  weekly  concerts,  in  the 
lower  schools,  by  amateurs  of  merit;  has  given  a  course  of 
four  young  people’s  concerts,  illustrative  of  the  music  of  the 
great  composers,  and  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  public  open- 
air  band  concerts,  during  the  present  summer,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large.  In  addition  to  this  practical  work,  it  has  been 
carefully  considering  the  value  of  music  as  an  educational 
force  in  the  community. 

The  committee  on  science  has  presented  two  valuable 
reports  on  the  subject,  treated  in  a  practical  way,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  how  the  “  parent  can  assist  the  teacher  in  her  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  the  children  into  close  contact  with  all  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  phenomena  of  daily  life.” 

The  committee  on  history  has  worked  vigorously  in  study¬ 
ing  into  the  history  of  the  town,  issuing  several  leaflets;  and, 
during  the  past  year,  has  published  a  pamphlet  called,  A 
guide  to  the  local  history  of  Brookline,  which  has  already  been 
widely  noticed  and  commended  in  the  press  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  accurate  and  full,  yet  con¬ 
cise  character  of  the  data  presented.  This  committee  might 
well  rest  content  with  what  it  has  already  accomplished, 
but  it  has,  in  addition,  provided  courses  of  lectures  on  local 
history  and  the  Civil  War,  and  prepared  a  series  of  guide 
leaflets  for  historical  excursions. 
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The  committee  on  physical  training  has  also  been  very 
active,  holding  numerous  meetings  and  investigating  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest,  such  as  “  military  drill,”  “  competition  in 
athletics,”  “  mediCal  inspection  of  schools,”  etc,,  and  is  now 
urging  the  desirability  of  a  public  outdoor  gymnasium 
which,  I  believe,  will  in  time  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

A  committee  on  school  libraries  has  also  made  progress. 

The  committee  on  art,  through  a  sub-committee,  arranged 
one  of  the  best  loan  collections  of  paintings  in  the  Town 
Hall  it  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  visit.  It  was 
opened  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  One  Hundred  Old 
Masters  exhibit,  in  Boston,  in  April  last,  and,  though  it  did 
not  include  so  large  a  proportion  of  old  masters,  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  and  its  practical  arrangements,  challenged 
comparison  with  it.  The  pictures  were  all  collected  in 
Brookline,  and  among  the  painters  represented  were,  All- 
ston,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Boudin,*  Brion,  Corot,  Courbet,  Cou¬ 
ture,  Daubigny,  Dupre,  Etty,  Frere,  Hunt,  Raphael  Mengs, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  many  others  of  wide  reputation. 

Large  numbers  of  school  children  were  taken  to  the  ex¬ 
hibit  by  their  teachers,  and,  though  the  general  public  did 
not  visit  it  in  as  large  numbers  as  was  hoped,  it  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  success,  and  has  made,  I  am  certain,  a  deep  impression 
on  our  town  life. 

I  may  mention  one  other  direction  in  which  our  society 
worked  in  a  more  general  way.  On  the  suggestion  of  a  non¬ 
resident  of  the  town,  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  held,  to  see  what 
might  be  done  toward  getting  the  town  to  establish  an  Art 
Committee,  similar  to  the  Art  Commission  of  Boston.  By 
the  joint  efforts  of  our  society  and  the  selectmen,  our  revised 
town  laws  now  provide  for  an  Art  Committee  of  three,  which 
not  only  must  approve  all  decorations,  works  of  art,  etc.,  in 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  but  also  all  designs  for  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  which  is  a  considerable  advance  in  scope  over 
that  of  the  Boston  Art  Commission,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  tend 
to  develop  the  aesthetic  interests  of  the  town. 

The  underlying  results  of  the  work  done  by  the  society 
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I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  in  conclusion.  It  is,  as  yet, 
too  soon  to  fully  appreciate  these,  and  they  are  naturally 
not  easy  to  properly  estimate;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they 
have  been  considerable.  First,  I  see  indications  of  an  aug¬ 
mented  interest  in  education,  extending  through  a  circle 
considerably  larger  than  the  membership  of  the  society. 
And  this  is  an  active,  eager,  intelligent  interest,  reaching  out 
for  more  knowledge  which  may  be  made  to  serve  useful  ends. 
Second,  I  see  many  taking  a  wider  and  broader  view  of 
school  education  than  they  had  before.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  lives  we  have  a  faint  glimmering  of  the  high  aims  of 
modern  education  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  fitting  the 
child  to  be  a  useful  and  moral  citizen,  and  not  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  warranted  to  run  only  if  crammed  with  cut  and  dried 
data  learned  by  routine  methods  from  books.  Third,  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  idea  gaining  ground  that  true  education  means  a 
correlation  of  all  educative  forces,  both  of  the  home  and  the 
school,  supplementing  each  other  and  working  harmoniously 
together.  Perhaps  the  very  best  result  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  the  influence  we  have  exerted  on  public 
opinion  by  bringing  this  idea  out  clearly  over  and  over  again 
in  our  discussions,  until  we  may  claim  to  have  established 
it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  education.  Fourth,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  in  many  of  the  teachers  themselves,  a  more  deep  and 
serious  spirit  in  their  work,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  better 
comprehension  they  have  of  the  parents  and  the  parents 
have  of  them,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  We  parents 
have  been  so  dull  in  our  appreciation  of  our  painstaking, 
faithful,  and  untiring  teachers  that  it  must  be  a  satisfaction 
to  them  to  know  that  at  least  some  of  us  are  learning  justly 
to  value  the  high  quality  of  their  achievement  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation. 

Finally  I  wish  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  in  my  power, 
that  such  success  as  our  society  has  attained  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  attempt  we  have  made  to  learn  something  of  the 
spirit  of  education;  of  its  meaning  from  the  broadest  and 
highest  point  of  view.  We  have  had  no  propaganda,  no 
fads,  no  theories,  but  only  a  sincere  desire  to  gain  a  truer 
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and  more  exact  knowledge  of  principles.  We  have  gone 
to  the  teachers  and  the  schools  to  learn  how  these  principles 
were  applied,  but  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  or  thought,  even, 
to  suggest  any  improvements,  and  I  believe  this  impersonal 
study  of  principles  has  given  us  a  freedom  of  action  and  an 
independence  and  impartiality  which  have  carried  weight, 
lent  dignity  to  our  work,  and  had  a  more  decided  influence 
on  public  opinion. 


Brookline,  Mass. 


Walter  Channing 


VI 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM 
IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

From  ten  to  twenty  year^  ago  the  elective  system  was 
the  theme  of  abundant;  and  not  rarely  of  sharp  discus¬ 
sion.  But  the  plan  has  been  adopted  into  the  common 
thought  and  has  quietly,  extended  its  range  in  our  higher 
schools.  That  can  hardly  be  called  a  reputable  college 
which  has  not  admitted  it  in  some  measure.  Movements 
toward  liberty,  unless  radical,  pass  unchallenged,  and  arouse 
no  comment  outside  of  the  school  concerned.  In  some 
cases  the  system  has  been  adopted  sparingly  and  timidly,  as 
if  under  the  stress  of  competition.  More  often  it  has  been 
received  heartily  up  to  a  certain  limit.  In  some  conspicu¬ 
ous  instances  the  plan  prevails  throughout  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  course,  but  with  inevitable  checks  which  are  too  little 
understood  by  critics. 

The  noteworthy  fact  to-day  is  the  immense  diversity, 
amounting  almost  to  chaos,  seen  in  the  application  of  the 
elective  system  by  American  colleges.  By  college  is  here 
meant  the  undergraduate  school,  whether  the  institution  is 
university  or  college.  This  diversity  does  not  mean  that 
the  plan  is  not  good,  but  rather  that  it  is  alive.  It  is  not 
easy  to  classify  a  group  of  organisms  which  is  undergoing 
rapid  and  various  modification.  In  these  days  the  natural¬ 
ist’s  difficulties  are  encountered  by  every  student  of 
education. 

College  studies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  re¬ 
quired,  restricted,  and  free.  The  educational  faith  of  a 
school  appears  somewhat  in  its  proportioning  of  these  three. 
But  the  diversity  goes  much  deeper,  as  a  short  analysis  will 
show.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  studies  is  to  be  required, 
then  what  studies?  No  two  schools  give  the  same  answer. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE 

The  table  has  been  prepared  with  care,  on  the  basis  of  the  catalogues  of  iSqs-96,  or  those  of 
the  current  year  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  hand.  The  variety  in  plan  and  in  designation 
of  the  same  subject  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  accuracy,  but  it  is  hoped  that  no  serious  error 
occurs.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  6  appears  as  the  total  because  logic  and  psychology  are  alter¬ 
native  requirements.  In  several  cases  French  and  German  are  alternate  prescriptions,  but  this 
does  not  appear  in  the  scheme.  Subjects  taught  incidentally  with  other  required  subjects  do  not 
have  place,  as  Bible  study  at  Bowdoin.  The  term  philosophy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  variable 
sense.  Biology  is  made  to  include  zodlogy  and  botany.  Physiology  includes  military  drill  and 
all  other  forms  of  physical  training.  Rhetoric  includes  public  speaking.  The  sign  always 
means  requirement  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year,  but  not  exclusively,  since,  in  some  cases,  the 
requirement  reaches  downward.  The  sign  —  denotes  requirement  in  the  lower  years  only. 
±  indicates  that  studies  may  be  taken  either  above  or  below  the  middle  of  the  course,  though 
they  fall  usually  below. 
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Many  wise  and  many  unwise  things  are  said  and  written 
about  educational  values.  These  values  depend  less  upon 
the  subject  than  upon  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  and  the 
nature  of  the  student.  It  is  but  natural  that  teachers  should 
regard  their  own  subjects  as  essential  to  culture.  The  tra¬ 
ditions  and  environment  of  colleges,  rather  than  broad  and 
defensible  principles,  determine  what  subjects  shall  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  study  the  tabular  view  of  subjects 
required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  a  group  of  25 
higher  schools  which  all  will  concede  as  representative.  It 
will  be  seen  that  6  subjects  are  each  thought  essential  by  i 
college.  These  are:  Law,  natural  theology,  fine  arts,  peda¬ 
gogy,  astronomy,  and  mineralogy.  Sociology,  Bible  study, 
government,  English  language,  geology,  and  biology  are  re¬ 
quired  in  2  to  4  curricula  each.  Economics  has  8  votes,  but 
the  subject  probably  does  not  languish  in  the  other  17 
schools.  Ethics,  psychology,  and  logic  still  stand  before 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  10,  12, 
and  15  colleges  respectively.  Fifteen  colleges  do  not  seem 
to  think  the  ethical  theories  of  the  lecture  room  are  espe¬ 
cially  promotive  of  good  conduct,  and  10  appear  to  recognize 
that  correct  thinking  may  be  secured  without  formal  logic. 
In  this  view  the  writer  concurs,  believing  that  the  fullest 
liberty  should  prevail  in  the  higher  years  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  course.  The  number  of  colleges  requiring  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  varies  between  i  and  23.  Twenty-three  yet  require 
mathematics  and  Latin  for  the  degree  here  in  question. 
The  exceptions  are  Harvard  and  Cornell.  Williams  re¬ 
quires  the  mathematics  and  the  Latin,  but  not  the 
Greek.  If  we  observe  the  number  of  subjects  required 
by  any  college,  we  find,  out  of  29  subjects,  a  range  of  i 
(Harvard  and  Cornell)  to  24  (Rutgers).  The  disagreement 
of  the  doctors  is  well-nigh  complete. 

We  must  again  emphasize  the  diversity  of  policy,  if  we 
examine  the  restricted  studies.  Here  we  have  reference  to 
the  so-called  group  electives.  The  selection  may  be  so  nar¬ 
rowed  that  what  is  granted  in  the  name  of  freedom  by  one 
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hand  is  suspiciously  withdrawn  by  the  other.  Or  the 
groups  may  be  so  general  as  to  have  small  controlling  value. 
Or  again,  the  groups  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compel 
excessive  specialism.  In  fact,  some  schools  have  seized 
upon  the  group  system  as  a  means  of  securing  breadth  and 
symmetry,  while  others  use  it  to  promote  specialism  and 
continuity.  Symmetry  as  regards  the  whole  range  of  study, 
and  continuity  in  some  departments,  appear  as  reasonable 
and  prime  ends  in  curriculum-making.  The  system  of  re¬ 
quired  studies  can  provide  for  a  kind  of  symmetry,  but  if  all 
claims  are  regarded,  the  resulting  compromise  will  destroy 
continuity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  group  system  yet 
devised  secures  both  ends.  The  groups  are  artificial;  either 
failing  to  restrict,  or  restricting  too  much,  and  often  fail¬ 
ing  of  individual  adaptation.  If,  as  in  some  conspicuous 
cases,  the  groups  are  narrow  and  extend  over  two  or  three 
years,  how  shall  the  student  elect  wisely  at  so  early  a  stage 
in  his  course?  It  becomes  an  election  of  curricula,  and  the 
objections  to  the  elective  system,  as  unsuited  to  immaturity, 
apply  here  with  double  force. 

After  all,  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the  two  great  ends, 
symmetry  and  continuity,  may  not  best  be  trusted,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  maturity,  to  the  student’s  choice.  How  and 
when  freedom  shall  be  conferred,  is  the  question.  Most  col¬ 
leges  think  Juniors  and  Seniors  can  be — more  or  less — 
trusted.  Many  of  the  strong  and  conservative  faculties  are 
introducing  a  large  measure  of  choice  into  the  Sophomore 
year.  Harvard  has  had  twelve  years  of  experience  with 
Freshman  electives,  and  Cornell  has  now  followed  her  ex¬ 
ample.  And  it  can  have  escaped  no  observant  eye  that  a 
rational  introduction  of  freedom  into  the  high  school  is 
rapidly  taking  place.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the 
practical  and  educational  value  of  a  large  group  of  newer 
subjects  renders  it  impossible  longer  to  maintain  a  hard- 
and-fast  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools.  Thus 
the  elective  system  is  gaining  ground,  and  it  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  later  part  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the  student  can 
be  trusted  with  all  the  freedom  that  he  is  likely  to  receive. 
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We  have  intimated  that  the  schemes  of  the  several  col¬ 
leges  are  difficult  of  classification.  This  will  appear  more 
fully,  if  a  rough  attempt  be  made.  We  may  take  first  a 
group  of  8  colleges  in  which  the  studies  are  substantially 
prescribed  to  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  are  after¬ 
ward  more  or  less  free.  Here  fall  Columbia,  Yale,  Williams, 
Hamilton,  Colgate,  Rochester,  Rutgers,  and  Union.  But 
among  these  there  is  variety.  Columbia,  Hamilton,  and 
Colgate  admit  the  elective  principle  slightly  in  the  Sopho¬ 
more  year.  At  Williams  the  electives  are  somewhat  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  group  plan.  At  Rutgers  2  out  of  9  very  re¬ 
stricted  groups  must  be  pursued  throughout  the  two  upper 
years.  The  choice  once  made  is  irrevocable  and  compels 
a  considerable  degree  of  specialism.  At  Columbia  first-year 
courses  in  the  schools  of  law,  mines,  and  medicine  may  be 
taken  as  Senior  electives  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
In  6  colleges  of  the  group  the  electives  are  free,  but  vary 
much  in  amount.  Thus,  Columbia  has,  in  the  upper  years, 
12  term  hours  required,  78  elective;  Yale  has  15  hours 
required,  75  elective;  Colgate,  15  hours  required,  82  elective; 
Hamilton,  40  hours  required,  63  elective;  Rochester,  45 
hours  required,  45  elective;  Union,  50  hours  required,  47 
elective;  and  Williams,  39  hours  required,  57  elective. 

A  second  group  consists  of  schools  which  admit  the  elect¬ 
ive  plan  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and 
wholly  or  extensively  in  the  upper  years.  Here  we  place 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Oberlin,  Syracuse,  Trinity,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Wesleyan.  But  here  also  strong  differences  ap¬ 
pear.  At  Bowdoin  two-thirds  of  the  Sophomore  work  is 
elective  from  a  group  whose  sum  is  28  hours  per  term.  All 
the  Junior  and  Senior  work  is  elective  from  a  group  aggre¬ 
gating  36  hours  per  term.  A  similar  plan  prevails  at  Wes¬ 
leyan  for  the  Sophomore  year,  with  a  small  amount  of  re¬ 
quired  work  in  the  upper  years.  Sophomore  electives  are 
also  somewhat  restricted  at  Amherst,  Vermont,  and  Trinity. 
At  Syracuse  a  major  and  a  minor,  making  9  hours,  run 
through  the  upper  years,  leaving  6  hours  of  free  electives. 
Some  of  the  ratios  of  required  to  elective  upper-year  work 
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in  the  group  are;  Amherst,  15  hours  required,  76  elective; 
Brown,  18  required,  72  elective;  Trinity,  18  required,  72 
elective. 

Our  list  includes  two  pronounced  representatives  of  the 
group  system.  New  York  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  the  studies  of  the  upper  years 
are  mainly  divided  into  13  groups  of  2  studies  each.  Each 
group  is  narrow  in  range,  consisting  of  2  languages,  2  sci¬ 
ences,  mathematics  and  a  science,  philosophy  and  history, 
economics  and  history,  etc.  Each  student  must  pursue  one 
of  these  groups  for  8  hours  during  the  Junior  and  10  hours 
during  the  Senior  year,  leaving  the  balance  either  required, 
or  free  electives.  Here  we  have  a  large  measure  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  some  range,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  2  hours  in  the  Junior,  and  5  hours  in  the  Senior 
year,  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  symmetry  and  individuality 
that  are  desirable.  In  New  York  University  the  group  sys¬ 
tem  goes  farther.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
one  of  10  parallel  groups  must  be  chosen.  Of  these  groups, 
different  members  lead  to  the  several  bachelors’  degrees. 
In  each  group  the  subjects  which  give  name  to  the  group 
run  for  three  years.  In  the  Senior  year  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  work  is  freely  elective.  The  plan,  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  amounts  nearly  to  an  election  of  curricula. 

California  can  hardly  be  classed  with  any  of  the  others. 
One-half  the  work  is  said  to  be  prescribed,  though  the  plan 
is  modern  and  flexible.  One-fourth  of  the  total  is  in  group 
electives,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  free.  The  plans  of 
Northwestern  and  Michigan  are  similarly  flexible,  though 
the  prescribed  work  is  less  in  volume  and  the  rest  is  without 
restriction.  In  a  general  way,  Chicago  may  be  classed  here. 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  mathematics,  physical  training,  his¬ 
tory,  and  philosophy  are  required  for  the  degree  in  question, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  the  last  two 
subjects,  whatever  the  prospective  degree.  In  the  Senior 
colleges  (Junior  and  Senior  years  of  other  colleges)  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  take  to  the  extent  of  half  his  work  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  and  may  not  spread  it  over  more  than  4  in  any  3  con- 
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secutive  quarters.  One-third  of  his  work  for  a  bachelor’s 
degree  must  come  within  a  certain  group  of  departments, 
whose  range,  however,  is  wide.  We  come  now  to  a  final 
group,  in  which  the  largest  liberty  prevails — Harvard,  Cor¬ 
nell,  and,  we  may  well  add,  Leland  Stanford.  At  Cornell, 
military  drill  is  the  sole  requirement.  At  Harvard  rhetoric 
and  English  composition  are  required  of  all  Freshmen. 
French  or  German  is  also  prescribed,  unless  the  student  has 
offered  both  in  preparation.  All  other  work  is  elective. 
That  there  are  checks  upon  liberty,  however,  is  here 
instructively  seen.  The  Harvard  Freshman  must  elect 
out  of  a  group  of  i8  subjects,  of  which  6  are  lan¬ 
guages  and  8  are  mathematics  or  elementary  science. 
Only  2  courses  can  be  taken  in  i  department  without 
special  permission,  and  the  choice  of  studies  must  be 
submitted  to  the  adviser.  Beyond  the  Freshman  year,  cer¬ 
tain  courses  can  be  chosen  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  and  in  all  cases,  sequence  of  courses  in  a  given 
department,  fitness  to  pursue  a  course,  and  conflict  of  hours 
between  courses,  must  be  regarded.  It  thus  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  student  cannot  do  anything  he  pleases,  even  in 
a  university  whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  liberty. 

All  freedom  involves  risk.  The  elective  system  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Suspicion  of  the  abuse  of  liberty  not  seldom  finds 
official  expression  in  the  college  catalogue.  Thus,  from 
Bowdoin:  “  The  elective  studies  are  so  grouped  that,  while  a 
reasonable  degree  of  concentration  is  encouraged,  excessive 
and  premature  specialism  is  prevented.”  And  this  from 
Vermont:  “The  abuse  to  which  a  system  of  perfectly  free 
electives  is  liable  is  avoided  by  the  requirement  of  a  certain 
number  of  studies  which  are  intended  to  secure  some  com¬ 
pleteness  and  symmetry  of  discipline,  while  the  number  of 
electives  permitted  gives  room  for  the  development  of 
si)ecial  talents  and  the  following  out  of  individual  predilec¬ 
tions.”  Once  more  we  may  quote,  this  time  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  “  The  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  view  of 
retaining  as  required  studies  those  subjects  which  seem  es¬ 
sential  for  all  who  are  candidates  for  a  liberal  degree,  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  of  allowing  the  utmost  freedom  of  selec¬ 
tion  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  a  sound  education.” 
Thus  it  is  sought  to  offset  the  evils  of  election  by  require¬ 
ment  and  grouping.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  no  two  colleges 
agree  as  to  what  studies  are  “  essential  for  all  who  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  liberal  degree,”  and  it  will  not  help  matters  to 
charge  the  freer  systems  with  commercialism,  as  Cornell  was 
charged  in  a  recent  educational  meeting  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  this  because  she  had  opened  a  wider  but  not  shorter 
highway  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  risks  of  the  elective  plan  are  overestimated. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  its  advantages.  Little 
could  be  added  to  the  things  already  well  said  by  many. 
No  candid  observer  of  college  life  can  deny  that  free  choice 
has  promoted  vital  scholarship  and  hastened  the  growth  of 
manly  judgment  in  college  students.  It  has  revolution¬ 
ized  college  teaching  by  sealing  the  doom  of  the  lazy  in¬ 
structor.  It  has  steadily  extended  its  conquests,  and  is  push¬ 
ing  its  way  into  more  colleges  and  over  wider  areas  of  the 
college  course.  That  it  should  stand  without  important 
checks  few  would  contend,  but  that  the  college  student  does 
not  often  abuse  the  elective  privilege  is,  in  the  belief  of  the 
writer,  capable  of  proof.  Toward  such  proof  is  here  offered 
the  result  of  an  inductive  study  of  the  choice  of  82  members 
of  the  last  4  graduating  classes  in  Colgate  University. 
These  records  were  chosen  because  accessible  to  the  writer. 
The  names  were  taken  as  they  come,  and  the  choices  relate 
to  the  upper  years.  For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  divided  into  three  groups;  first,  languages;  sec¬ 
ond,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  pedagogy; 
third,  mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  nature.  The  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  with  election  at  the  beginning  of 
each.  This  plan  is  unfavorable  to  continuity,  and  hence 
offers  a  more  rigid  test  of  the  “  evils  of  desultoriness,”  if 
such  evils  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said  that, 
for  every  man,  there  are  doubtless  some  subjects  about 
which  he  desires  to  learn  something,  but  for  which  he  could 
scarcely  afford  the  time  for  a  year  course.  The  total  term 
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hours  for  the  82  men  in  two  years  was  7954.  The  total  re¬ 
quired  term  hours  (greater  than  in  future,  as  appears  in 
table)  was  2319.  We  have  left  to  free  election  5635.  Did 
the  choices  fail  in  continuity?  The  total  term  hours  taken 
in  three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-term  courses,  was  2847. 
total  in  two-term  courses  was  1080.  Deducting,  we  find 
1708  term  hours  taken  in  single-term  courses.  We  now 
take  into  account  that  certain  subjects  are  offered  for  but 
one  term,  and  also  the  fact  that  changes  and  reorganiza¬ 
tions  of  departments  have  been  ver\’  numerous  during  the 
past  five  years,  thus  affording  sources  of  irregularity  beyond 
the  control  of  the  student.  The  Junior  and  Senior  in  Col¬ 
gate  University  cannot,  therefore,  be  accused  of  desultori¬ 
ness,  or  of  falling  upon  a  search  for  “  snap  ”  courses.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  the  care  with  which  most  of  the  men  make 
up  their  programmes  would  scarcely  need  the  assurance  here 
given.  So  much  for  continuity.  The  other  desideratum  is 
symmetry.  The  college  student  should  specialize  but 
moderately. 

The  number  of  language  courses  taken  by  the  82  men  was 
258.  The  numl>er  of  courses  in  the  second  group  (history, 
philosophy,  etc.)  was  982.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
scientific  group  was  573.  The  average  was  3,  12,  and  7  per 
man  respectively.  It  should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
the  language  work  is  done  in  the  lower  years.  Only  1 1 
elected  no  languages,  and  25  took  year  courses  in  some  one 
language.  Only  2  elected  less  than  a  full  year  of  science, 
and  of  these  i  took  a  term  of  physics  and  the  other  a  term 
each  of  botany  and  zoology.  All  had  physics  and  chemistry 
as  required  studies  in  the  early  years.  A  large  number 
divided  the  Junior  year  somewhat  evenly  between  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  the  humanities,  then  dropped  the  sciences,  and 
elected  heavily  in  the  second  group  in  the  Senior  year. 
Could  curriculum-makers  do  l>etter  for  most  students  of  a 
small  college  than  this?  Only  6  were  deficient  in  the  middle 
group.  Of  these  i  leaned  toward  languages,  and  5  toward 
science.  Three  of  the  5  secured  positions  in  practical  work 
or  as  teachers,  impossible  to  them  but  for  a  degree  of 
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specialization.  In  two  cases  of  able  men,  post-graduate 
work  was  probably  out  of  the  question,  without  an  interval 
for  the  acquirement  of  means.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
in  the  cry  against  specialism,  that  beginnings  in  the  narrow 
paths  of  specialism  often  lead  the  best  men  out  into  the 
broad  fields  of  culture.  Some  of  the  weaker  men  of  the 
classes  whose  records  were  studied  made  remarkably  good 
programmes.  Many  schemes  could  have  been  improved, 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  study  indicates  the  sobriety,  earnestness, 
and  intelligence  of  the  college  man,  and  goes  far  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  broad  claim  of  President  Jordan  that  “  the  average 
student  finds  a  better  course  of  study  for  his  own  develop¬ 
ment  and  his  own  purposes,  than  any  consensus  of  educa¬ 
tional  philosophers  can  possibly  make  out  before  becoming 
acquainted  with  him.” 

In  1885  Professor  George  T.  Ladd,  writing  in  explanation 
of  changes  toward  freedom  at  Yale,  said,  “The  students 
have  responded  with  unexpected  wisdom  and  manliness  to 
the  new  trust  which  has  been  placed  in  them.”  A  couple 
of  years  later,  from  a  university  differing  much  in  its  policy 
from  Yale,  Professor  George  H,  Palmer  made  an  utterance 
that  deserves  a  new  hearing  by  friend  and  foe  of  modern 
educational  freedom.  “  Election  invigorates  the  springs 
of  action.  Formerly  I  did  not  see  this,  and  I  favored  pre¬ 
scribed  systems,  thinking  them  systems  of  duty.  That 
absence  of  an  aggressive  intellectual  life  which  prescribed 
studies  induce,  I,  like  many  others,  mistook  for  faithfulness. 
I  no  longer  have  any  question  that,  for  the  average  man, 
sound  habits  of  steady  endeavor  grow  best  in  fields  of 
choice.  Emerson’s  words  are  words  of  soberness, 

“  He  that  worketh  high  and  wise. 

Nor  pauses  in  his  plan. 

Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies. 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man." 

Albert  Perrv  Brigham 


Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  ^ 

The  following  account,  which  is  chiefly  statistical,  is  based 
on  the  official  reports  of  the  high  schools  accredited  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  during  the  past  two  years.  All  but 
two  or  three  of  these  schools  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  they  may  be  taken  as  representing  very  fully  the 
work  of  the  better  class  of  high  schools.  About  four-fifths 
of  them  are  four-year  schools  and  the  present  proportion  is 
probably  still  larger,  for,  contrary  to  a  general  impression, 
the  tendency  of  our  Illinois  schools  at  least  is  distinctly 
toward  an  extension  of  the  time  rather  than  to  a  falling 
back  to  the  three-year  system.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  ten  years  from  now  there  will  be  more  five-year  schools 
than  three-year  ones.  Another  tendency,  which  is  as  marked 
as  it  is  encouraging,  is  the  growing  space  given  to  literature 
and  the  gradual  throwing  out  of  subjects  that  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  grades.  Among  these  subjects  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  grammar.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  these  subjects  were  generally  found  in  schools 
otherwise  least  satisfactory. 

In  reaching  the  results  103  schools  were  examined,  of 
which  60  belonged  to  the  first  list  and  43  to  the  second.  At 
the  time  the  reports  were  made  out  all  accredited  schools 
were  divided  into  two  lists,  of  which  the  first  included  those 
whose  work  satisfied  the  requirements  of  admission  to  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university,  the  second  those  that  met  the 
requirements  of  only  one  or  a  portion  of  the  colleges.  At 

’  Fully  half  of  the  tedious  work  of  compiling  the  figures  used  in  this  article  has 
been  done  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Professor  H.  J.  Barton,  and  many  of  the 
conclusions  also  are  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
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present  schools  are  accredited  not  by  colleges  but  by  sub¬ 
jects;  a  school  satisfying  the  requirements  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  for  example,  having  its  students  admitted 
without  examination  in  these  subjects  to  any  college.  In 
order  to  reach  a  truer  average  the  Chicago  schools,  which 
have  a  uniform  programme  of  a  far  higher  quality  than  the 
average  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  were  omitted  from  the  main 
tables,  their  work  being  given  separately.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  languages  the  Chicago  programme  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  the  ideal  distribution  of  time  for  the 
State.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
cases  unsatisfactory  figures  are  the  result  of  local  causes, — 
chiefly  insufficient  funds, — and  are  very  seldom  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  principals. 
With  a  four-year  course  and  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  is 
also  principal,  it  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  highest  grade 
of  work. 

The  unit  in  the  figures  given  is  a  session  of  about  fifty 
minutes.  The  school  year  varies  from  thirty-four  to  forty 
weeks,  with  an  apparent  preference  for  thirty-eight  weeks; 
190  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  representing  a  course  of 
one  year  with  five  recitations  a  week,  or  a  full  study;  800 
may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  in  any  study,  though  some 
few  schools  gave  1000  as  the  maximum.  In  a  four-year  high 
school  this  necessitates  two  recitations  a  day  in  some  part 
of  the  course. 

While  the  subject  of  this  paper  refers  only  to  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  languages  in  the  high-school  course,  passing  reference 
at  least  should  be  made  to  the  too  generally  neglected 
Greek,  German,  and  French.  Only  14  out  of  the  103  offered 
Greek,  all  of  these  being  four-year  schools  and  all  but  i  of 
them  belonging  to  the  first  list.  The  time  allowed  varied 
from  180,  in  the  i  second-list  school,  to  600,  in  4  schools, 
which  is  the  time  offered  by  the  Chicago  schools.  The 
average  is  390,  or  about  two  years.  These  figures  may  be 
r^arded  as  suggestive  in  connection  with  the  recent  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  that  three  years  of 
Greek  be  required  by  all  colleges  for  admission.  The  require- 
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ment  would  undoubtedly  be  admirable  for  the  colleges,  but 
how  about  the  schools? 

In  German  32  schools  of  the  first  list  give  instruction;  the 
average  time  allowed  being  348,  the  maximum  800,  the 
minimum  80;  there  being,  however,  only  i  other  school  that 
offered  less  than  one  year.  On  the  second  list  there  were 
only  9,  with  an  average  of  200,  a  maximum  of  360,  or  two 
years,  and  a  minimum  of  100.  The  Chicago  schools  offer 
800,  or  four  years.  According  to  the  reports  only  i  school 
outside  of  Chicago  offered  French. 

Latin  is  offered  by  all  the  schools,  and  the  average  time 
allowed  is  gratifyingly  large.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  remark  that  the  demands  of  many  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  of  Latin  for  an  increase  in  the  entrance 
requirements  in  this  subject  are  quite  as  unreasonable,  as 
regards  the  schools  of  the  Middle  West  at  least,  as  those  in 
Greek  just  referred  to.  It  is  quite  impracticable,  for  the 
present,  to  push  Latin  down  into  the  grades,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  of  meeting  higher  requirements.  University 
instructors  should  not  cry  for  classical  moons  but  should 
content  themselves  with  the  things  of  this  earth,  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  these  often  are. 

But  to  return  to  Latin  as  she  is  taught.  The  average 
time  allowed  by  the  60  schools  of  the  first  list  is  666,  which 
represents  about  three  and  a  half  years.  This  compares  very 
favorably  with  Chicago’s  showing  of  760.  In  2  cases  as  high 
as  1000  is  reached  and  in  no  case  does  the  number  fall  below 
450.  In  the  43  schools  of  the  second  list  the  average  is  503, 
the  maximum  being  800,  the  minimum  112,  but  with  only  6 
below  300.  Latin  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  the  academic  department 
of  the  university,  which  in  large  part  explains  its  being 
offered  by  all  the  accredited  schools.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  leading  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  State  recognize  the  value  of  Latin  in  the 
development  of  intellectual  power. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  comes  English,  which  is  also 
offered  by  all  the  schools  considered.  First  taking  the  sub- 
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ject  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  unexpectedly  large  maximum  of 
1200,  offered  by  i  school,  with  only  2  others  above  900. 
The  average  is  605,  practically  the  same  as  Chicago’s  680, 
and  a  minimum  of  256,  but  with  only  5  less  than  two  years. 
In  the  second  list  the  maximum  is  792,  the  average  504,  the 
minimum  108  with  6  below  two  years. 

The  question  of  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  rhetoric 
and  composition  and  literature  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy,  as  the  literature  is  often  used  as  a  basis  for  compo¬ 
sition  work;  a  practice  that  can  easily  be  abused.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  the  reports  seemed  to  show  that  60  schools  gave 
more  time  to  literature  than  to  rhetoric  and  composition, 
and  that  28  gave  more  time  to  literature  than  to  the  other 
studies,  while  13  distributed  the  time  evenly  between  the 
two;  2  being  doubtful.  In  the  Chicago  schools  560  sessions 
are  devoted  to  literature  and  120  to  rhetoric.  The  average 
proportion  in  the  other  schools  of  the  State  is  very  much 
closer  than  this.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Chicago 
schools  require  very  much  more  supplementary  reading, 
though  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  no  longer  common  to 
find  students  whose  knowledge  in  literature,  outside  of  the 
prescribed  reading,  is  confined  to  Grant’s  Memoirs.  For  this 
improvement  the  great  development  of  public  and  high- 
school  libraries  in  the  State  during  this  period  is  largely 
responsible. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
figures  presented,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  unprejudiced 
readers  that  no  increase  in  Greek  or  Latin  rquirements  can 
be  made,  and  that  any  requirements  in  the  so-called  modern 
languages  are  for  the  present  out  of  the  question.  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  twice  as  much  reading  can  be 
done  by  almost  all  the  schools  of  the  better  class  as  is  called 
for  by  the  present  requirements  of  the  colleges  of  Illinois, 
which  are  those  of  the  New  England  Association.  While  this 
is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
English  course  in  the  high  school,  I  cannot  forbear  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  earnest  plea  for  the  formal  study  of 
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American  rather  than  what  we  may  call  British  literature, 
and  for  the  outside  reading  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  authors.  The  whole  field  cannot  be  covered  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  give  the  preference  to 
our  own  writers  and  their  relations  to  the  development  of 
our  national  life.  It  is  good  pedagogy  and  it  is  good  sense. 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge 


Champaign,  III. 


DISCUSSIONS 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  practice  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School 
is  an  adjunct  to  the  original  school,  its  supervisors  having 
the  same  authority  as  other  members  of  the  faculty.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school,  for  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,  was  so  located  that  there  were  no  pupils  near 
enough  to  constitute  such  a  school.  The  plan  has  worked 
well,  however,  and  has  made  the  training  department  a 
strong  factor  in  the  work  of  the  students,  as  on  the  work 
done  there  depends,  in  great  part,  the  indorsement  as  a 
teacher  given  by  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  recommendation 
to  appointment  granted  by  the  president.  The  school  gives 
a  diploma  for  completing  the  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
and  also  a  training-school  certificate,  graded  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  work  done  in  the  training  department. 

There  are  two  departments, — a  primary  department  of  four 
grades  and  a  grammar  department  of  four  grades, — includ¬ 
ing  all  the  work  ordinarily  required  below  high-school  work. 
Candidates  for  primary  training-school  certificates  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  primary  supervisor,  and  for  general  train¬ 
ing-school  certificates  are  under  the  charge  of  the  grammar- 
grade  supervisor.  These  supervisors  are  assisted,  as  far  as 
necessary,  by  the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  in¬ 
structing  in  the  professional  subjects  by  inspecting  and 
supervising  the  class  teaching.  To-day,  there  are  fifty 
teachers  in  the  primary  department  taking  a  course  in  train¬ 
ing,  and  seventy-five  in  the  grammar  department.  The  per¬ 
sons  admitted  to  training  are  special  primary  teachers  and 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  diplomas  from  the  three-  and 
four-year  courses. 

The  maximum  amount  of  teaching  at  present  granted  is 
one  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  and  this  work  is  to  be  done  after 
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the  theoretical  instruction  and  the  exposition  of  methods  are 
completed.  As  a  consequence  the  students  make  rapid 
progress,  and  leave  the  school  very  well  equipped  for  the 
work  they  are  to  do.  A  class  in  some  subject  is  assigned 
to  a  training-student,  and  he  takes  entire  charge  of  this  class 
for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  criti¬ 
cism  and  help,  by  suggestion,  that  the  supervisors  can  give; 
model  lessons  being  given  to  classes  in  observation,  and,  fre¬ 
quently,  lessons  in  general  criticismi.  Before  the  candidates 
go  into  the  training  school  to  teach,  they  are  given  a  term 
of  special  instruction  in  applied  methods  and  in  observation 
work,  somewhat  like  the  English  method  used  in  teachers’ 
seminaries,  and  the  critical  instinct,  as  to  the  work,  is 
thereby  developed  and  established  and  the  student  prepared 
for  taking  charge  of  a  class. 

The  training  or  practice  work  is,  therefore,  (i)  made  a 
means  for  instructing  in  methods  and  in  application  of  the 
theory  to  actual  classes;  (2)  used  as  a  means  to  determine 
the  teaching  power  of  pupil  teachers,  and  thus  strengthen 
their  weak  points,  and  (3)  made  a  source  of  information  on 
which  to  base  a  judgment  regarding  the  special  fitness  of 
students  for  particular  lines  of  work  for  which  they  can  be 
recommended. 

To  supplement  the  practice  work  there  has  been  much  pains 
taken  to  select  all  the  teachers  of  the  faculty  for  their  skill 
in  the  classroom,  and  for  their  practical  knowledge  of  public- 
school  work,  as  well  as  for  their  good  college  scholarship. 
Hence,  there  are  ten  members  of  the  faculty — college-bred 
— who  have  held  good  appointments  as  city  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools,  and  they  are  expected  to  do  all 
their  teaching  with  one  end  in  view,  that  of  making  public- 
school  teachers.  Ten  more  of  the  faculty  have  had  large  ex¬ 
perience  as  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  This, 
united  with  the  training  work  in  the  practice  department, 
enables  us  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  practical  and  effect¬ 
ive,  as  all  the  teachers  are,  in  one  sense,  teachers  and  ex¬ 
positors  of  method. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  students  are,  two- 
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thirds  of  them,  teachers  of  some  experience  before  entering 
the  school,  many  of  them  of  several  years.  This  enables  the 
preliminary  instruction  by  the  departments  of  methods, 
school  management,  and  psychology  to  be  more  easily  com¬ 
prehended  and  applied  than  if  the  students  were  entirely  in¬ 
experienced.  From  my  standpoint,  practice  work  in  a  State 
normal  school  is  necessary,  is  positively  helpful,  and  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  the  problem  of  training,  but  I  believe  it 
ought  to  constitute  senior  work  after  the  most  of  the 
teacher’s  education  is  completed,  rather  than  to  be  given 
when  the  student  is  not  prepared  in  either  scholarship 
or  thought  to  properly  and  intelligently  undertake  such 
training. 

It  may  be  asked  what  lessons  experience  with  the  Iowa 
system  of  training  has  taught  and  what  results  are  con¬ 
sidered  or  obtained.  In  making  such  a  criticism  it  is  difficult 
to  correctly  decide  what  part  of  the  results  are  due  to  the 
system  and  plans  of  the  work  and  what  is  due  to  personality 
and  environment.  It  is  known  that  personality  and  environ¬ 
ment  are  able  to  overcome  the  evils  of  a  defective  system, 
and  that  the  success  obtained  is,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
system  and  not  because  of  it.  The  supervisor  as  a  critic 
may  be  such  a  power  as  a  personality  that  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes  shows  a  good  measure  of  success,  and  he  may  thus  so 
inspire  a  training  class  that  its  members  are  greatly  profited 
by  their  training,  since  contact  with  him,  as  a  man  among 
men  and  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  has  lasting  effect. 
Knowing  the  value  of  this,  our  management  has  endeavored 
to  get  the  very  best  in  personal  power  and  magnetism  that 
is  obtainable,  as  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  training-student  is  of  large  and  lasting  worth. 

Judging  the  work  in  progress  by  the  success  that  has  at¬ 
tended  the  graduates  in  the  field  and  the  impression  they 
have  made  upon  the  public,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  have 
met  expectations  and  have  many  times  gone  beyond  the 
estimate  of  promise  made  by  the  training  department.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  more  success  in  developing  the  in¬ 
structing  power  than  the  governing  power.  It  is  not  clear 
to  the  management  how  government  is  to  be  taught  except 
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through  actual  experience.  The  environment  of  a  practice 
school  and  the  demands  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  de¬ 
prive  a  student  in  training  of  sufficient  independence  and 
responsibility  to  determine  the  degree  of  governing  power 
possessed,  and  he  cannot,  profitably  to  himself,  be  kept  long 
enough  to  make  a  positive  test.  Yet  he  is  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  in  judgment  and  in  faith  in  self,  and,  with  fair  encour¬ 
agement  and  a  not  too-demanding  first  appointment,  he  is 
reasonably  sure  to  succeed.  The  principle  is  assumed,  at 
the  very  beginning,  that  good,  strong,  extensive  scholarship 
is  the  most  essential  factor  in  a  teacher’s  success.  He  must 
be  taught  the  various  branches  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
teacher  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  and 
then  he  goes  into  the  practice  school  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  doing  good  work.  Our  courses,  therefore,  are  largely 
academic  and  collegiate,  and  not  alone  professional  and 
training.  Experience  has  satisfied  us  that  scholarship  is  of 
such  large  moment  that  it  must  not  be  considered  of  little 
importance,  and  that  associated  departments  in  scholastic 
branches  may  be  so  well  conducted  that  they  have  a  large 
influence  on  the  teaching  and  managing  power  of  a  student, 
and  may  be  practically  equivalent  with  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  in  determining  the  outcome  of  a  graduate’s  career. 
Government  is  taught  to  the  men  through  a  regular  military 
department,  under  the  management  of  a  regular  United 
States  Army  detail.  Three  hours  a  week  for  three  years  is 
given  to  military  science  and  tactics,  and.  thus  far,  no  male 
graduate  has  failed  in  government  who  became  reasonably 
well  informed  and  skillful  in  this  line  of  education.  It  is 
well  established  that  such  training  is  of  the  largest  benefit 
to  an  embryo  principal,  and  that  he  can  safely  be  trusted  to 
discipline  a  large  school  after  he  is  conversant  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  system  of  military  tactics.  This  is.  therefore,  required 
work  for  all  male  students  except  such  as  may  be  physically 
incompetent  and  rejected  by  expert  authority.  The  female 
students  are  given  a  system  of  tactics  by  the  physical-culture 
department  that  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  handle  numbers 
of  individuals  in  good  order  and  adds  greatly  to  their  skill 
as  grade  teachers  and  managers  of  rooms;  and  their  success 
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in  the  work,  after  leaving  the  school,  has  proven  conclu¬ 
sively  the  value  of  such  instruction  and  training.  The  work 
in  Iowa  is  not  considered  an  experiment  or  as  a  doubtful 
benefit,  and  the  letters  that  regularly  come  from  expert 
superintendents  and  thinking  members  of  school  boards 
make  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  the  school,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  more  than  a  fair 
measure  of  commendation. 

H.  H.  Seerley 

State  Normal  School, 

Cedar  Falls,  Ia. 


The  practice  school  of  the  California  (Pa.)  State  Normal 
is  dealing,  as  best  it  can,  with  the  problem  of  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  school  occupies  a  building  of  its  own, 
with  three  hundred  pupils  and  six  training-teachers.  The 
members  of  the  Senior  class  (about  seventy  at  present)  teach 
during  the  entire  year,  one  period  of  forty-five  minutes  daily. 
The  Juniors  observe  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  preparatory 
to  teaching  the  following  year.  The  Seniors  are  formed 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  training-teachers,  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  same  group  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Each 
training-teacher  has  charge  of  a  room  with  from  forty  to 
sixty  pupils,  and  also  of  the  groups  of  practice-teachers. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  pupils,  in  fact  the  larger  part 
of  it,  is  done  by  the  training-teacher  herself.  This  work, 
being  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  keeps  the  school 
in  the  best  possible  tone,  and  protects  the  children  against 
the  evils  usually  complained  of  by  parents  whose  children 
attend  practice  schools.  Besides  that,  the  teaching  done 
by  the  training-teacher  is  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  student- 
teachers  who  observe,  and  it  keeps  her  in  constant  sympathy 
with  both  pupils  and  pupil-teachers.  The  training-teacher 
directvS,  observes,  and  criticises  all  the  work  done  in  her 
room  by  practice-teachers. 

All  the  members  of  each  group  prepare  for  the  teaching  of 
the  same  lesson  daily.  The  one  selected  to  teach  the  lesson 
is  notified  a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to  have  her  illustra¬ 
tive  material  ready;  the  others  of  the  group  observe  the 
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teaching  of  the  lesson.  Having  prepared  and  submitted 
written  plans  for  the  teaching  of  the  same  lesson,  they  are 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  judge  well  of  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
one  teaching.  They  are  expected  to  have  and  express,  at  a 
subsequent  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  critical  opinions 
of  the  work  done.  Criticisms  in  writing,  prepared  from 
notes  taken  at  the  time,  are  often  required. 

Certain  advantages  are  found  in  the  plan  adopted: 

First:  The  children  are  fully  protected  from  all  the  evils 
usually  charged  against  the  model-school  system. 

Second:  All  the  work  of  the  practice-teachers  being  done 
under  the  eye  of  the  training-teacher,  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  neglect  in  preparation,  nor  for  the  repetition,  day 
after  day,  of  gross  errors  in  manner  and  method. 

Third:  While  the  amount  of  actual  teaching  done  by  the 
practice-teacher  is  less  than  under  some  other  plans,  the 
quality  is  likely  to  be  better.  The  teaching  that  is  done  is 
the  best  possible  for  the  practice-teacher.  She  is  necessarily 
at  her  best,  and  only  a  high  standard  of  work  is  kept  before 
the  mind. 

Fourth:  The  labor  of  the  training  work  is  so  distributed 
among  the  several  co-ordinate  teachers  that  it  is  not  oppress¬ 
ively  severe  on  anyone.  The  training  teacher  of  the  high¬ 
est  class  is  nominally  head  training-teacher.  She  is  the 
unifying  factor  in  the  work.  She  meets  all  of  the  practice- 
teachers  daily  in  methods,  and  she  and  the  other  training- 
teachers  meet  their  respective  groups  at  stated  times  for 
personal  suggestion  and  criticism. 

The  general  plan  for  the  six  weeks’  period  is  made  out, 
following  the  course  of  study  adopted,  by  the  training- 
teachers,  concurrently.  The  work  to  be  done,  in  any  given 
subject,  is  planned  and  proposed  by  one  teacher,  for  all 
grades,  and  is  approved  by  the  rest.  This  secures  unity  of 
plan  and  economy  of  labor. 

Years  of  experience  with  the  practice-school  problem  con¬ 
vinces  me. 

First:  That  there  should  be  some  observation  before 
actual  teaching  begins. 

Second:  That  there  should  be  no  unsupervised  teaching. 
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The  habit  of  doing  one’s  best  should  early  be  formed  by  the 
practice-teacher.  The  repetition  of  work  in  a  routine  way 
on  a  low  level  of  skill  has  a  deadening  rather  than  a  quicken¬ 
ing  effect.  The  pupil-teacher  needs  the  spur  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  training-teacher’s  constant  presence. 
We  find  that  the  presence  of  other  practice-teachers  is  also 
helpful. 

Third:  Each  lesson  to  be  given  by  the  practice-teacher 
should  be  carefully  planned  in  writing,  and  the  approval  of 
the  training-teacher  obtained.  A  good  maxim  for  every 
student-teacher,  ambitious  to  excel,  would  be  Preparation 
pays.  If  such  preparation  in  detail,  by  the  teacher,  could 
be  secured  in  public  schools,  it  would,  in  many  a  place,  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  methods  used. 

Fourth:  The  pupil-teachers  should  invent  and  make  much 
of  their  apparatus  for  illustrations  and  experiments.  Very 
useful  charts  in  botany,  zoology,  literature,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  etc.,  may  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  herself.  Such 
charts  are  likely  to  be  more  valuable  in  the  school  than 
expensive  ones  purchased  by  the  school  board. 

Fifth:  There  should  be  as  aids  in  teaching  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures,  well  selected,  well  mounted,  and  well 
elassified. 

Sixth:  Practice-teachers  should  learn  through  their ’own 
experiences  in  the  practice  school,  the  immense  advantage 
of  using,  for  leaching  purposes,  only  lesson  matter  of 
intrinsic  and  abiding  interest,  and.  through  this  interesting 
content,  of  giving  all  needed  drill  and  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  other 
form  studies. 

Seventh:  An  occasional  illustrative  lesson  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  or  of  the  class  of  practice-teachers,  with  the 
faculty  and  class  all  present,  using  this  lesson  as  a  basis  for 
a  discussion  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  is  of  great  value.  One 
should  welcome  any  and  all  devices  that  will  exalt  in  impor¬ 
tance  the  act  or  art  of  teaching. 

My  experience  deef>ens  the  conviction  that,  in  a  school  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  nothing  can  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  observation  and  of  actual  teaching  in  a  well- 
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regulated  model  school,  where  the  conditions  are  healthful 
and  approximately  similar  to  those  of  well-managed  public 
schools.  We  sometimes  say  of  a  normal  school,  that  it  has 
connected  with  it  a  school  of  practice.  The  expression  is 
far  from  being  a  happy  one.  It  implies  that  such  a  school 
is  merely  a  department.  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct 
to  say  that  a  normal  school  is  a  practice  school.  “  Man  has 
a  soul  ”  is  a  common  but  an  inexact  expression.  Man  is 
a  soul.  A  practice  school  is  not  the  whole  of  a  normal 
school,  but  it  is  to  the  normal  school  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
man,  viz.,  the  distinguishing  and  chiefly  interesting  part. 
This  it  is  which  differentiates  a  normal  school,  in  the  true 
sense,  from  all  other  sorts  of  educational  institutions.  A 
school  may  bear  the  name  of  a  normal  school  and  be  abun¬ 
dantly  successful,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  its  academic  work 
be  concerned,  and  yet  have  no  school  of  practice,  or  a  very 
inadequate  or  indifferent  one;  but  such  a  school  is  normal 
only  in  name.  The  only  normal  schools  in  this  country  that 
have  molded  pedagogical  thought,  in  any  noticeable  de¬ 
gree,  are  the  schools  that  have  been  great  through  their 
schools  of  practice.  For  the  training  of  teachers  in  any 
worthy  sense,  giving  an  insight  into  things  that  are  real  and 
vital,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  a  school  of  practice. 
Other  departments  may  teach  lessons;  it  alone  imparts 
power  to  teach.  It  will  hold  the  whole  school  to  what  is 
essential  in  pedagogy  as  nothing  else  can.  As  the  library 
method  is  most  fruitful  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history; 
as  the  laboratory  and  field  methods  have  driven  outdoors 
all  other  methods  of  study  in  science;  as  the  clinic  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  medical  student,  so  the  school  of  practice  is  a 
sine  qua  non  to  the  student  of  practical  pedagogy.  As  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  so  it  is  the  world  over.  Dr.  Rein’s  little 
practice  school  of  thirty  or  forty  poor  boys,  at  Jena,  has 
given  to  Germany  and  America  more  light  and  heat  in  prac¬ 
tical  pedagogy  than  all  of  the  profound  lectures  on  pedagogy 
given  for  the  last  half  century  in  any  university  of  Europe 
or  America. 

Antaeus,  wrestling  with  Hercules,  was  safe  so  long  as  his 
feet  were  in  touch  with  the  earth;  but,  when  lifted  off  the 
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earth,  he  was  easily  overcome.  A  normal  school  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  training  teachers  is  only  sure  of  success 
while  both  teachers  and  students  are  in  touch  with  classes 
of  children  in  a  school  of  practice.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  school  be  perfect.  It  is  necessary  that  it  exist. 

Theodore  B.  Noss 

State  Normal  School, 

California,  Pa. 


THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE 

No  one  interested  in  education  can  read  the  articles  that 
appear  in  these  pages,  and  those  of  other  periodicals,  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  that  the  system  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  not  so  perfect  as  many  of  us  think.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  question  of  education  is  for  the 
modem  state  one  of  life  and  death,  that  an  ignorant  democ¬ 
racy  is  a  peril  to  humanity  and  civilization,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  nothing  that  can  help  us  in  the  problem  of  training  up 
good  citizens  is  too  insignificant  for  consideration.  The 
wise  and  cultured  are  ever  in  a  minority.  We  must  “  edu¬ 
cate  our  masters.”  We  surely  do  not  need  the  lesson  of  the 
French  revolution  to  be  taught  to  us  again. 

That  some  change  in  the  educational  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  imperatively  required  seems  to  be  generally  admitted. 
Much  good  will  assuredly  be  accomplished  by  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Beginning  with  the  elementary  schools,  the  writer  ventures 
to  offer  a  few  considerations  which  may  perchance  check 
the  too-exuberant  exultation  which  is  one  of  our  national 
foibles. 

One  great  fault  of  our  primary  curriculum  is  that  it  occu¬ 
pies  an  excessive  time.  Eight  years  have  been  taken  up  in 
teaching  the  child  what  could  be  equally  well  taught  in  seven 
or  even  six  years.  To  consider  what  particular  studies 
should  be  curtailed  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose;  but 
I  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  express  a  hope  that  arithmetic 
will  not  suffer.  ‘Yet  this  is  the  subject  which  so  high  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Eliot  has  attacked.*  The  whole  theory  of 

'  See  Tht  Forum  for  December,  1892. 
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education  proceeds  on  the  physiological  fact  that  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculties  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  memory.  The 
practice  of  ages,  therefore,  has  enforced  the  storing  of  the 
mind  with  facts  while  the  memory  is  yet  young  and  retentive. 
We  have  to  strengthen  and  aid  the  child’s  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Eliot  would  reverse  all  this,  and  put  the  sword  of 
dialectic  into  hands  too  feeble  to  wield  it.  What  says  Lord 
Bacon?  In  his  New  Atlantis  all  the  students,  whatever  their 
special  studies  may  be,  join  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
What  says  Dr.  Whewell?  “  As  the  basis  of  all  real  progress 
in  mathematics  boys  ought  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  habit  of  performing  the  common  opera¬ 
tions  of  arithmetic,  and  of  applying  the  rules  in  a  correct  and 
intelligent  manner.  .  .  Arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
can  be  learned  only  by  iong-continued  practice.”  Can  it 
then  be  seriously  maintained  that  too  much  time  is  given 
to  arithmetic  in  our  public  schools?  No  doubt  it  is  not  so 
much  the  mental  training  which  has  induced  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  this  subject,  as  the  utilitarian  necessity 
of  fitting  boys  to  act  as  bookkeepers  and  accountants. 

Judged  by  results — the  only  possible  criterion — our  much- 
lauded  public-school  system,  scarcely  justifies  itself.  It  is 
an  educational  system  which  fails  to  educate.  Our  curric¬ 
ulum  is  at  once  stunted  and  pretentious.  About  fifteen 
minutes,  more  or  less,  are  given  to  each  subject,  and  the 
scholars  prepare  nearly  all  their  work  in  school,  very  little 
being  done  the  evening  before.  With  so  short  a  time  for 
recitation,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  teacher  to  handle  any  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  text-books 
are  not  up  to  modern  standards.  No  history  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States  is  taught,  though  that  history 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  Ancient  history  is,  of  course,  unknown.  This  alone 
would  go  far  toward  explaining  that  note  of  “  provincial¬ 
ism  ”  which  is  so  prominent  a  trait  in  our  public.  Excellent 
as  seems  the  grounding  in  ideas  of  number,  those  of  magni¬ 
tude  are  neglected;  geometry  being  introduced  at  far  too 
late  a  stage.  Much  anxiety  is  shown  to  exhibit  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human  organism,  with 
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which  object  the  teaching  of  physiology  is  in  some  States 
made  obligatory  even  for  the  youngest  pupils.  I  question 
the  usefulness  of  physiology  to  very  young  children,  and 
think  the  subject  might  well  be  postponed  for  a  few  years. 
Of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  truths  of  physiology 
have  been  burlesqued,  in  order  to  give  more  emphatic  sup¬ 
port  to  the  opinions  of  a  small  party  of  well-meaning  fanat¬ 
ics,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  feature  in  the  school 
system  that  seems  most  commendable  is  the  statutory  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  reference  to  theological  dogma. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  r.s  a  whole,  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  a  most  excellent  and  zealous  body.  But  that  there 
are  exceptions  is  also  true.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer, 
a  few  years  back,  to  attend  a  Teachers’  Institute  in  one  of 
the  Western  States.  A  certain  professor  had  been  dis¬ 
coursing  on  a  mathematical  subject.  He  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  assembled  teachers  (a  middle-aged  gentleman) 
who  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  On  being  told, 
he  wished  to  know  “  why,  in  this  progressive  age,  we  should 
go  back  to  old  Greek  times”!  Another  teacher,  a  lady, 
expressed  her  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  inasmuch  as, 
it  seems,  he  “  represented  the  people.”  These  two  instances 
may  perhaps  suffice.  Qxiis  custodiet  ipsos  ciistodes? 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  that  one  reads  Dr. 
Rice’s  account  of  what  he  witnessed  in  some  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Boston.  Probably  in  no  other  country  could  such 
a  spectacle  be  offered.  No  sensible  man,  of  course,  expects 
to  find  Arnolds  in  every  town  and  village,  no  teacher  can 
exceed  his  own  measure;  yet  it  would  be  a  priceless  gain  if 
we  could  abolish  such  barrack-like  drill  and  martinet  routine. 
No  profession  can  well  be  lower  than  that  of  the  pedagogue 
who  drills  by  rule;  no  vocation  can  be  nearer  the  divine  than 
that  of  the  true  teacher. 

Let  us  examine  the  results  of  our  teaching.  Comparing 
the  statistics  of  this  country  with  those  of  that  foreign  state 
to  which  we  are  most  akin,  we  find  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  average  of  illiteracy  is  about  .89  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — say  9  in  a  thousand.  In  our  own  country  (figures  of 
1880)  the  average  of  the  \vhole  country  is  17  per  cent.,  or 
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170  in  a  thousand.  Lest  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison,  inasmuch  as  the  total  is  affected  by  the  Southern 
negro  and  by  the  possible  existence  of  illiterate  adult  immi¬ 
grants, — and  the  objection  is  just, — let  the  figures  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  of  New  York  be  taken.  For  the  former,  they 
are  6.5;  for  the  latter,  5.5;  taking  both  together,  an  average 
of  6  per  cent.,  or  60  in  a  thousand — nearly  seven  times  that 
of  the  mother-country. 

The  men  and  women  of  to-day  were  the  scholars  of  yester¬ 
day.  With  what  ideas  many  of  them  have  left  school  let  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  press,  especially  “  out 
West,”  answer.  They  are  crowded  by  the  announcements 
of  clairvoyants,  mediums,  and  astrologers.  Now,  people  do 
not  usually'  spend  money  in  unremunerative  advertising. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  gullibility  do  not 
these  advertisements  reveal! 

Another  indication  that  the  public  schools  do  not  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  may  be  mentioned:  the  enormous  number  of 
religious  sects  in  this  country.  In  no  other  community  of 
white  men,  save  perhaps  in  Russia,  can  so  many  different 
creeds  be  counted  as  in  the  United  States.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  evidence  of  effervescent  individualism,  or  as 
an  example  of  the  old  saying  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion. 

Yet  once  again:  if  our  schools  are  doing  their  work 
efficiently,  how  comes  it  that  our  criminal  statistics  are  the 
most  terrible  which  the  world  has  to  show?  In  every  other 
community  crime  has  been  found  to  diminish  before  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  Why  are  we  alone  an  exception  among 
the  nations? 

No  other  country  in  the  world  spends  so  much  money  on 
the  cause  of  education  is  our  own.  Do  we  get  an  adequate 
return  for  our  magnificent  expenditure?  I  have  spoken  only 
of  our  public  schools.  If  space  allowed,  I  might  go  on  to 
discuss  our  colleges  and  universities.  Nor  have  I  touched 
upon  matters  outside  the  schools  themselves — for  example, 
the  fatal  grasp  of  the  “  politician  ”  upon  education,  which 
is  one  of  our  national  misfortunes. 

That  the  origin  of  the  deplorably  low  standard  of  public 
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taste  and  criticism  is  to  be  sought  in  our  public  schools  is 
manifest.  The  general  apathy  and  indifference  to  culture 
are  not  redeemed  by  such  evidences  as  the  attempt  to  buy 
Shakspere’s  house  with  a  view  to  removing  it  hither,  or  to 
buy  and  import  the  ruins  of  the  most  famous  of  ancient 
Greek  oracles.  The  purchase  of  a  block  of  marble  from 
Mars’  Hill,  to  be  used  as  the  corner  stone  of  a  metropolitan 
church,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  classical  taste. 
To  our  foreign  critics  such  arts  seem  to  savor  not  so  much 
of  the  devout  pilgrim  as  of  the  peripatetic  showman.  Our 
national  neglect  of  studies  that  have  been  so  well  named 
VxteroE  humaniores  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  the  over¬ 
mastering  pressure  of  the  utilitarian — to  a  too  exclusive  love 
of  “  the  almighty  dollar.”  To  our  average  citizen — such  is 
the  accusation — 
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“  red-lined  accounts 

Are  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years.” 

By  Others,  ”  the  newness  of  the  country  ”  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  chief  cause.  But  without  doubt  the  chief 
blame  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  much-lauded  public- 
school  system.  We  can  never  create  the  sacred  spark  of 
originality;  we  can  only  too  easily  destroy  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  ideal  system  of  education  will  never 
be  elaborated — peradventure  it  does  not  exist.  Yet  if  prog¬ 
ress  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  will  not  be  by  complacently 
reposing  on  what  has  been  achieved,  but  by  unsparing  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  shortcomings.  We  can  at  least  struggle  to 
realize  that  golden  time  when  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime 
have  been  at  last  eliminated,  when  the  ape  and  tiger  are 
indeed  dead,  and  their  human  congeners  extinct. 


“  The  highest  mounted  mind,  he  said. 
Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread. 
The  silent  summit  overhead.” 


1 

\ 


1 


t  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


F.  R.  Morrison 
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REVIEWS 

Recent  centralizing  tendencies  in  State  educational  administration — By 
William  Clarence  Webster,  Seligman  Fellow  in  Administration.  Submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1897.  78  p.  $1.00. 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  State  school 
reports  and  laws.  As  a  result  of  his  examination,  he  deduces 
a  general  centralizing  tendency  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  under  the  following  heads:  state  aid,  state  super¬ 
vision,  decay  of  the  district  system,  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion,  state  regulation  of  text-books,  state  regulation  of 
courses  of  study,  state  control  of  teachers’  examinations, 
state  control  of  teachers’  institutes,  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  state  superintendents,  and  state  boards  of  education. 
His  principal  findings  and  conclusions  are:  “The  establish¬ 
ment  of  State  school  funds  and  State  systems  of  taxation 
for  public  education  constitutes  the  first  important  step 
taken  in  this  country  toward  a  centralization  of  school 
administration.’’  “  Most  of  the  States  have  State  superin¬ 
tendents  and  State  boards,  whose  authority  is  gradually 
increasing.”  “  Twenty-three  States  have  already  abolished 
the  district  system,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  bills  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  introduced  in  quite  a  number  of  other 
States  during  the  present  decade.  The  leading  educators 
of  Massachusetts,  after  a  half  century’s  war  upon  the  district 
system,  abolished  it  in  1882 — permanently,  it  is  hoped.” 
“  Thirty  States  and  Territories  have  passed  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  in  the  main  seldom  enforced.”  “  Sixteen 
States  and  Territories  have  passed  laws  providing  for  State 
uniformity  of  text-books.”  “  The  school  law  of  at  least 
thirteen  States  empowers  either  the  State  superintendent 
or  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  the  common  schools  of  their  respective  States.” 
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“  There  is  a  very  strong  and  growing  tendency  among  the 
States  to  place  the  examinations  of  teachers  under  direct 
State  control.”  ”  In  twenty  States,  the  holding  of  State, 
district,  county,  or  township  institutes  has  been  made  un¬ 
conditionally  compulsory,  and  quite  a  number  of  States 
have  specifically  conferred  upon  the  State  board  or  State 
superintendent  an  extensive  administrative  control.”  “  Ap¬ 
pellate  jurisdiction  has  been  expressly  conferred,  by  law, 
upon  the  central  educational  authorities  in  at  least  twenty- 
eight  States.”  “  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  in  the  field 
of  educational  administration,  as  well  as  in  other  fields  just 
mentioned,  this  centralization  has  led  to  increased  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency,  and  it  is  not  too  mitch  to  predict  that,  as 
our  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  this  tendency,  which 
is  already  quite  marked,  will  become  more  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  other  States  and  other  fields  of  administration.” 

The  dissertation  is,  in  the  rnain,  a  very  fair  and  able  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  The  great  majority  of  our  leading 
educators  agree  with  the  author  in  believing  that  good 
results  must  come  from  the  present  centralizing  tendencies 
in  education.  While  I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  reached 
the  danger  line  of  centralization  in  education,  I  realize  that 
the  best  results  must  come  from  an  adherence  to  the  golden 
mean  between  centralization  and  local  administration^ — from 
a  happy  distribution  of  educational  administration  among 
the  different  political  units  and  officers.  One  of  the  greatest 
educational  problems  of  the  future  is  the  finding  of  this 
golden  mean.  France  is  a  good  example  of  a  nation  that 
has  passed  the  danger  line  in  all  departments  of  government. 
In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  local  self-government 
has  reached  the  high-water  mark.  It  is  true  that  too  much 
local  self-government  begets  self-seeking,  favoritism,  timid¬ 
ity,  and  weakness;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  too  much  cen¬ 
tralization  not  only  leads  to  desp>otism,  arbitrariness,  and 
want  of  sympathy,  but  deprives  the  people  of  that  capacity 
for  self-government  which  comes  only  through  the  exercise 
of  governmental  functions.  Then,  in  that  ideal  educational 
system  of  the  future,  there  will  be  a  nice  distribution,  among 
the  different  political  units,  of  contribution  to  educational 
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funds;  of  supervision;  of  the  functions  which  relate  to  exam¬ 
ining,  licensing,  and  employing  teachers,  and  to  the  control 
of  teachers’  institutes;  to  the  selection  of  text-books  and 
courses  of  study,  and  to  the  administration  of  compulsory 
school  laws. 

L.  E.  Wolfe 

High  School, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  middle  period,  1817-1858— By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  in  Columbia  University.  With  maps.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1897.  544  p.  $1.75. 

Under  the  title  of  The  middle  period,  Professor  Burgess, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  History  Series,  deals 
with  the  years  between  1817  and  1858.  Perhaps  the  title 
might  be  as  well  applied  to  other  portions  of  our  history; 
but  it  at  least  suggests  the  fact  that  this  epoch  consisted  of 
years  of  decided  change  and  of  contention,  and  that  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  demands  all  the  objectivity  and  all  the  many- 
sided  study  that  the  historian  can  command.  Professor 
Burgess  frankly  avows  his  belief  that  this  history'  can  be 
written  only  by  an  American  and  a  Northern  man,  because 
the  North  was  right.  One  who  holds  that  the  writer  of 
history  is  not  so  much  called  upon  to  play  Rhadamanthus 
as  to  describe  and  explain,  may  well  doubt  the  necessity  of 
the  historian’s  being  anything  but  the  historian,  and  this 
avowal  of  Professor  Burgess  creates  an  unwarranted  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  purely  one-sided  treatment  of  the  subject.  If 
the  author  is  to  be  classified  sectionally  with  respect  to  his 
historical  attitude,  he  belongs  neither  to  the  New  England 
school  nor  to  the  Southern  school,  but  he  is  the  first  to  give 
academic  presentation  to  the  political  attitude  of  the  Middle 
States,  which  did  not  look  askance  at  American  expansion, 
and  which  had  less  sensitiveness  (except  in  western  New 
York)  on  the  subject  of  slavery  than  had  New  England,  but 
which  were  firmly  Unionist. 

Professor  Burgess  also  writes  professedly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  political  scientist.  Limiting  his  work  to 
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those  events  “  which  are  significant  of  our  progress  in  politi¬ 
cal  civilization,”  he  declares:  “  The  truthful  record,  connec¬ 
tion,  and  interpretation  of  such  events  are  what  I  call  history 
in  the  highest  sense,  as  distinguished  from  chronology,  nar¬ 
rative,  and  romance.”  This  attitude  naturally  gives  to  the 
volume  the  cast  of  an  essay  in  political  criticism,  rather  than 
of  a  study  of  the  social  forces  which  caused  and  modified  the 
political  events,  institutions,  and  ideas  of  the  |)eriod.  The 
author  has  also  endeavored  to  base  his  work  solely  on 
original  records,  and  he  seems  to  have  interpreted  these  as 
being  the  political  documents  alone.  Thus  from  the  debates 
and  controversial  writing  of  the  period  he  is  led  to  make  his 
histor}^  a  study  of  the  direct  and  indirect  aspects  of  the 
slavery  struggle  before  the  war.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect 
of  the  vast  social  transformations  by  immigration,  interstate 
migration,  industrial  development,  revolution  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  system,  and  all  the  tremendous  forces  of  change 
involved  in  Western  expansion  of  settlement.  Professor  Bur¬ 
gess  omits  also  consideration  of  many  topics  of  political 
importance.  One  naturally  expects  from  his  theory  of  his¬ 
tory',  as  well  as  from  his  professional  equipment,  a  treatment 
of  such  important  political  forces  in  the  period  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  nominating  convention,  the  popularization 
of  the  suffrage,  the  nationalizing  aspects  of  Marshall’s  great 
decisions,  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  committee  system  in  Congress.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  writer  to  explain  these  things  with¬ 
out  a  broader  survey  of  the  underlying  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  people  than  the  scope  of  the  book  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  author  contemplate. 

Professor  Burgess  introduces  his  work  with  a  discussion 
of  the  nationalistic  aspects  of  the  old  Republican  party  after 
the  War  of  1812,  when  South  Carolina  leaders  like  Calhoun 
and  Lowndes  acted  as  spokesmen  for  such  measures  as  the 
protective  tariff,  the  bank,  and  internal  improvements. 
Among  the  contemporaneous  nationalistic  movements  was 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  which  affords  the  author  opportunity 
to  indicate  the  growing  nationalistic  tendency  toward  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  into  the  natural  physiographic  boundaries. 
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Into  this  nationalistic  period  the  slavery  question  came  as 
a  wedge  of  discord.  The  author  traces  the  political  and 
legal  origins  of  the  slavery  struggle  in  brief,  and  then  gives 
us  an  admirable  survey  of  the  argumentation  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  debate.  In  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  debate, 
however.  Professor  Burgess  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  method 
of  work.  By  his  analysis  of  votes  following  the  Missouri 
Compromise  he  makes  substantial  contribution  to  the  history 
of  party  development  in  the  period;  but,  in  his  summation 
of  the  political  results  of  the  Missouri  discussion,  he  confuses 
the  logical  implications  of  the  particularistic  reasoning  of 
the  South  in  respect  to  Missouri,  with  the  subsequent  con¬ 
scious  policy  of  the  South.  The  effect  of  the  Missouri 
agitation  in  increasing  the  Southern  tendency  to  particular¬ 
ism  was  very  important,  no  doubt,  and  upon  such  a  quick 
and  logical  thinker  as  Calhoun  it  was  particularly  influential. 
But  by  making  this  debate  the  pivot  on  which  the  Southern 
policy  changed.  Professor  Burgess  fits  the  facts  of  a  complex 
historical  development  into  the  simple  and  lexical  system  of 
the  political  scientist.  The  necessity  of  omission  imposed 
upon  a  writer  who  deals  with  so  large  a  period  in  so  small 
a  book  is  something  different  from  the  voluntary  deduction 
of  historical  forces  from  a  few  catastrophic  events.  The 
application  of  the  logical  process  to  history  is  always  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one.  The  difficulty  of  regarding  the  Missouri  epi¬ 
sode  as  unsealing  the  eyes  of  a  nationalistic  South  is  partly 
of  this  nature,  and  partly  it  is  due  to  family  premises.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements  in  1816-17,  South 
was  about  evenly  divided,  and  Virginia  gave  twelve  votes 
against  it  to  six  for  it,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
the  national  bank  Virginia  occupied  a  similar  position, 
though  the  South  as  a  whole  gave  a  decisive  majority  for  it. 
But  on  the  tariff,  which  is  a  better  test  of  the  thesis,  the  South 
was  not,  as  the  author  thinks,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  voted 
against  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  six¬ 
teen  to  thirty-six  (Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  then  Western 
States,  voted  for  it,  aggregating  nine  to  three).  South  Caro¬ 
lina  alone  in  the  South  gave  a  majority  in  the  House  for  the 
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bill,  and  this  only  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three.  This  indicates 
how  faulty  is  Professor  Burgess’  generalization  that  the  tariff 
of  1816  is  a  Southern  measure;  a  generalization  derived  from 
the  fact  that  four  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
framed  the  bill  were  from  Southern  States,  and  that  a  few 
important  Southern  men  spoke  in  its  favor.  By  1824  the 
substantial  unanimity  of  the  Southern  delegation  against 
the  protective  tariff  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
result  was  due  to  the  Compromise  of  1820;  for  the  natural 
development  of  the  opposition,  visible  even  in  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  period  following  the  war,  and  expressed  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  policy,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  tariff  opposition  of  the  South.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  reactive  movement  had  found  expression  in  the 
writings  of  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  from  1818  onward,  and 
John  Randolph  had  voiced  the  Southern  particularism  in  the 
House.  Professor  Burgess  appears  to  associate  the  proposi¬ 
tion  made  in  1821,  to  make  the  Senate  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  federal  judiciary  in  certain  cases,  with  the  Missouri  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  natural  expression  of  the 
reaction  against  Marshall’s  decisions,  as  shown  by  the  case 
of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  which  had  aroused  heated  discussion 
in  Virginia  in  the  sam€  year,  and  by  the  attempt  of  Ohio  in 
1820  to  prevent,  by  something  very  like  nullifying  meas¬ 
ures,  the  enforcement  of  the  nationalistic  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  State  taxation  of  the 
national  bank.  It  is  probable  that  the  particularistic  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Missouri  debate  were  symptoms,  rather  than 
causes,  of  the  reactive  movement.  Nor  can  the  Missouri 
decision  be  rightly  said  to  have  taught  the  inhabitants  of 
the  older  commonwealths  that  the  West  could  not  be  held 
in  unequal  dependence  as  provinces,  and  that  the  political 
power  was  passing  westward.  This  the  East  had  been  learn¬ 
ing  ever  since  the  Revolution  and  is  still  learning. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  sectional  groupings  upon  the  inter¬ 
nal  improvement  debates  Professor  Burgess  does  some 
admirable  work,  and  brings  into  more  fitting  prominence 
a  neglected  topic  in  American  political  history. 

As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  most  suggestive  one,  provocative 
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of  thought  and  discussion,  and  the  reviewer  is  tempted  to 
transgress  his  space  in  order  to  discuss  the  author’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  nullification,  the  bank,  the  Texan  and  Mexican  con¬ 
troversies,  and  the  agitation  over  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Professor  Burgess  affords  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  writers  who  have 
judged  American  policy  by  standards  they  would  not  apply 
to  European  nations,  and  he  defends  American  expansion 
as  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  even  had  there  been  no  such 
pressure  as  arose  from  the  slavery  interests.  He  is  rightly 
impatient  with  the  view  which  turns  our  foreign  policy  in 
this  period  into  a  mere  appendix  to  the  slavery  issues,  and 
with  the  view  that  a  “  secret  intrigue  ”  of  the  slavocracy 
explains  it  all.  He  seems,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  influence  of  natural  physiographic  boundaries — a 
favorite  doctrine  with  him  in  his  theory  of  political  science 
— and  too  little  upon  the  traits  and  race  training  of  the 
Westerners.  The  discussion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Mexican  war  is  stronger  as  a  piece  of  legal  argumentation 
than  as  a  historical  account  of  the  forces  which  brought 
about  the  struggle.  Polk’s  ambitious  designs,  as  revealed 
in  his  papers  and  those  of  his  officers,  are  not  given  proper 
prominence.  His  treatment  of  the  “  John  Brown  cult  ”  is 
a  courageous  criticism  against  the  unreflecting  admiration 
of  the  author  of  the  Pottawattomie  massacre.  For  Brown’s 
apologists  he  has  little  tolerance.  “  Such  minds,”  he  thinks. 
“  have  lost  their  moorings  and  are  roaming  without  star 
or  compass  over  the  borderland  between  reason  and 
insanity.” 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  Professor  Burgess  has  ad¬ 
vanced  popular  knowledge  of  the  period  by  his  political 
analysis,  his  recognition  of  Eastern  and  Western  divisions 
in  Congress,  and  by  the  attitude  which  he  takes  toward  the 
conventional  views  of  critics  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Some  surprising  slips  occur  in  the  book,  such  as  the  gro¬ 
tesque  mapping  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories.  It 
is  hardly  correct  to  expound  the  nullification  doctrine  as 
the  claim  of  a  reserved  “  power  to  pronounce  an  act  of  the 
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general  government  null  and  void,”  without  pointing  out 
that  the  power  applied  only  to  acts  alleged  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The  style  of  Professor  Burgess  is  crisp  and  virile.  He  has 
independent  views  and  he  presents  them  in  a  way  to  attract 
and  stimulate  students.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  book  that  it  is  written  by  a  political  scientist 
with  exceptional  logical  and  analytical  powers. 

Frederick  J.  Turner 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Natural  elementary  geography— By  Jacques  W.  Redway.  New  York  : 
.\merican  Book  Company,  1897.  144  p.  60  cents. 

The  present  universal  interest  in  child-study  is  displaying 
itself  in  the  change  coming  over  all  elementary  text-books. 
Formerly  all  subjects  were  regarded  from  the  station  of  the 
maturer  thinker;  more  recently  from  that  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  teacher,  enthusiastic  over  method;  while  now  the  child 
himself  furnishes  the  standpoint.  To  the  child  his  own 
limited  experience  provides  the  only  center  for  enlarging 
observation  and  judgment;  therefore  from  this  center  he 
must  be  conducted  along  ever-lengthening  radii.  This 
makes  the  writing  of  elementary  works  a  difficult  task. 
Scholarly  books  for  children  are  apt  to  be  drjdy  statistical; 
attractive  books  are  too  often  babyish  and  unscientific.  To 
combine  the  accuracy  of  the  scientist,  the  teacher’s  care  for 
pedagogical  method,  and  the  outlook  of  the  little  pupil,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  that  requires  rare  skill. 

In  this  new  Natural  elementary  geography  we  find  the  latest 
effort  at  solution,  to  be  placed  beside  the  popular  work  of 
Mr.  Frye  and  the  newer  one  of  Mr.  Tarbell  in  its  claims  upon 
popular  favor.  Mr.  Redway’s  book  is  appropriately  termed 
“  natural,”  not  only  because  its  topics  are  closely  linked  with 
physical  geography,  but  also  because  it  follows  the  order  of 
investigation  natural  to  an  alert  child.  It  is  an  admirable 
exponent  of  the  author’s  theory — first,  that  elementary 
geography  is  best  approached  through  the  study  of  human 
industries;  and  second,  that  these  industries  are  expressions 
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of  climate  and  geographic  environment.  This  plan,  some¬ 
what  unique  in  execution,  enables  the  pupil  to  form  clear 
concepts  of  conditions  otherwise  remote.  Moreover,  the 
peculiarly  business-like  tone  will  appeal  to  such  fathers  as 
may  supervise  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  place  any  text-book  in  the  hands 
of  third-grade  children  is  a  question.  Indeed  the  text-book 
seems  to  me  better  adapted  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years 
of  the  course.  However,  if  a  text  is  to  be  given  to  a  primary 
pupil,  the  matter  could  hardly  be  couched  in  simpler  form. 

The  journey  at  the  outset  from  the  schoolroom  across  the 
continent,  and  then  on  around  the  world,  permits  a  survey  of 
the  earth  that  is  general  without -being  confusing.  Next 
follow  directions  for  map-reading,  field-work,  and  sand¬ 
modeling.  The  relief  and  drainage  of  the  grand  divisions 
precede  introduction  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
ensuing  study  of  separate  countries  with  their  industries. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  arbitrary  grouping  of  the  United 
States,  a  logical  and  industrial  basis  is  chosen. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  book  are  the  pictures 
with  their  captivating  labels.  They  are  illustrations  in  truth, 
not  mere  views,  and  tell  much  of  the  story  themselves. 

The  maps,  though  accurate,  are  less  pleasing.  Some  of 
the  colored  ones  showing  political  divisions  are  placed,  un¬ 
fortunately,  so  as  to  cover  more  than  one  page  and  less  than 
two  pages.  Thus  the  fold  cuts  the  map  in  such  a  way  that 
it  detracts  from  the  appearance,  and,  though  doubtless  done 
to  preserve  the  scale,  it  displeases  the  eye.  Also  several 
relief  maps  lack  distinctness  in  printing,  while  the  peculiar 
shading  of  river  basins  would  give  a  child  the  notion  that 
rivers  flow  along  mountain  ridges.  Aside  from  the  river 
markings,  the  map  of  Eurasia  is  admirable. 

Occasionally  the  desire  to  provide  historical  information 
overloads  a  paragraph,  as  in  the  account  of  Naples,  where 
the  transition  from  macaroni  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
is  somewhat  abrupt.  If  the  sections  were  separated  into 
smaller  subdivisions,  with  appropriate  headings,  some  chap¬ 
ters  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Nevertheless  the  volume  is  interesting  reading  through- 
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out.  A  certain  freshness  of  approach  to  hackneyed  themes, 
and  a  raciness  of  style,  cannot  fail  to  please.  While  free 
from  child-insulting  babyism  the  language  keeps  within 
childish  comprehension. 

The  inductive  method  is  carried  out  with  tact,  all  new 
ideas  being  brought  home  at  once  to  the  learner’s  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  the  interrela¬ 
tion  of  man’s  history,  customs,  and  industries  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  inorganic  forces.  Deductions  of  telling 
terseness  are  frequent:  such  as  “  In  the  East  the  food  is 
grown  to  feed  the  cities;  in  the  West  the  cities  were  built 
to  handle  the  food.”  Taking  for  a  fundamental  principle 
that  man’s  occupations  are  an  outgrowth  of  physiographic 
laws,  the  author  employs  a  sequence  severely  logical — logical 
to  the  child  no  less  than  to  the  scientist.  Certainly,  peda- 
gogically  the  work  will  bear  close  criticism. 

Since  it  is  the  achievement  of  an  accomplished  geog¬ 
rapher,  its  scientific  value  requires  no  comment.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  author  insures  reliability,  and  the  pupil  who 
leaves  school  with  no  more  geographical  knowledge  than  is 
included  within  these  hundred  and  forty  pages  has  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  business  equipment  than  would  be  obtained  from  many 
more  pretentious  treatises. 

Elizabeth  A.  Packard 

High  School, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


Elementary  physical  g^eography — By  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  in  Cornel 
University.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897.  368  p.  $1.10. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  reiterated 
demand  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mother  Nature.  Our  English 
seer  has  sung 

“  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

And  he  voiced  the  cry  of  the  thousands  of  earnest  students 
who  are  seeking  to  discover  what  God  and  man  is,  through 
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flowers,  fossils,  mountains,  winds,  and  ocean  depths.  This 
cry  extends  from  the  babies  of  the  kindergarten  up  to  the 
savants  who  write  geologies  and  physical  geographies  and 
try  to  answer  their  own  queries. 

Since  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Maury  there  has  been  a 
lack  in  the  sort  of  physical  geography  needed  for  the  lower 
classes  of  our  high  schools,  the  place  where  the  branch  is 
usually  taught.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  being  to  a  degree 
an  epitome  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  that  attempts  to  com¬ 
press  so  much  knowledge  into  one  usable  volume  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  meagerness  often  bewildering  to  the  pupil. 

The  Elementary  physical  geography  by  Professor  Tarr  is, 
in  many  respects,  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors. 
Abandoning  the  time-honored  square  form,  it  is  dressed  in 
a  somber  garb  suggestive  of  a  theological  treatise.  But 
this  gloomy  cover  belies  the  attractiveness  of  the  interior. 
Typographically  the  book  is  excellent,  whether  regarding 
arrangement,  paragraphing,  headings,  or  print.  It  has  a 
good  general  index,  and  also  another  index  to  the  267  maps, 
diagrams,  and  pictures. 

The  three  main  divisions  treat  respectively  the  air,  the 
ocean,  and  the  land.  As  always,  the  first  begins  with  an 
abstract  of  astronomy,  which  is  followed  by  more  of  physics 
than  is  customary;  these  preliminaries  open  upon  a  general 
view  of  atmospheric  movement.  The  three  closing  chap¬ 
ters  of  Part  I  are  devoted  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
weather,  and  climate,  and  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  last  impresses  one  as  out  of  place  until  he  sees  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  climatic  laws.  While  the  discussion  of  storms  is  too 
much  condensed,  the  study  of  weather  and  climate  in  general 
is  admirably  clear.  In  no  section  of  the  book  are  better 
shown  the  recent  gains  of  physical  science. 

Part  II,  the  ocean,  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ocean  bottom  and  ocean  life,  a  new  feature. 
Waves  are  carefully  discriminated,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  charts  are  invaluable  and  often  original. 

From  a  general  survey  of  Part  III  one  comprehends  the 
plan  by  which,  starting  from  the  atmospheric  surroundings 
of  our  planet,  we  follow,  in  a  measure,  the  steps  which  pre- 
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pared  it  for  man’s  housekeeping,  and  that  finally  contemplate 
the  inexhaustible  riches  stored  away  for  his  maintenance. 

Among  excellencies  noted  are  the  chapters  on  denudation, 
glaciers,  and  topography,  which  are  models  of  elucidation. 
One  is  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  the  glaciers  of  Mt. 
St.  Elias  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  Alps.  The  geo¬ 
logical  side  of  the  book  is  perhaps  its  strongest;  covering 
erosion,  the  origin  of  mountains,  classification  of  volcanoes, 
connection  between  rock  structure  and  topography.  And, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  diagrams  and  pictures,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  bizarre  coloring,  are  surprisingly  effective. 
Moreover,  they  are  well  adapted  for  blackboard  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  chief  adverse  criticism  is  that  there  is  too  much 
astronomy  and  meteorology  for  the  book  to  be  termed  “  ele¬ 
mentary.”  I  should  judge  it  to  be  too  heavy  for  any  except 
the  upper  classes  of  a  high  school,  and  that  it  requires  a  pre¬ 
ceding  study  of  physics.  The  difficulty  arises  from  over¬ 
fullness,  seldom  from  obscurity.  The  mass  of  material 
crowds  certain  topics,  like  ocean  currents,  into  space  too 
limited  to  permit  sufficient  explanation. 

Both  bibliographies  and  appendices  must  be  of  great 
service  to  every  instructor;  so  also  the  directions  for  labora¬ 
tory  practice.  Still,  would  it  not  be  better  that  those  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  incorporated  in  the  main  text,  rather  than 
added  at  the  close?  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  student  is  edu¬ 
cated  by  his  laboratory  study,  and  not  by  the  memorizing 
of  over  four  hundred  pages  of  digested  facts. 

Most  of  the  “  questions  ”  upon  the  text  could  well  be 
omitted,  since  they  savor  of  our  old-time  primary  catechisms 
on  geography.  If  questions  are  to  be  added  at  all,  let  them 
be  those  whose  answers  cannot  be  found  directly  from  the 
text,  and  an  adjunct  to  laboratory  study.  That  physical 
geography  which  shall  combine  original  research  by  the 
student  with  satisfactory  statements  of  natural  laws  remains 
to  be  written. 

The  style  of  Professor  Tarr’s  book  is  literary,  scholarly, 
and  sane;  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  disjointed  paragraphs 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  While  the  relation  of  the 
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earth  to  man  is  seldom  obtrusive,  it  is  an  underlying  motive, 
and  we  constantly  perceive  that  human  industries  and  devel¬ 
opments  are  the  result  of  physiographic  causes. 

On  the  whole,  this  hook  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  best  physical  geographies  now  in  the  field. 

Elizabeth  A.  Packard 

High  School, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


Physics  for  grammar  schools — By  Charles  L.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Head¬ 
master  of  Ur.  Sachs’s  School  for  Boys.  New  York  ;  American  Book  Company, 
1897.  123  p.  50  cents. 

This  book  deals  with  simple  matters  in  all  of  the  main 
divisions  of  physics.  It  describes  numerous  experiments, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  out  of  school 
and  others  by  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 
These  experiments  are  made  the  basis  of  a  Socratic  discus¬ 
sion  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  by  means  of  which 
conclusions  are  reached.  These  conclusions  are  to  be  written 
in  spaces  left  blank  in  the  text-book. 

The  method  here  outlined  is  capable  of  giving  good  results 
if  pupils  can  be  depended  on  to  do  experiments  at  home,  and 
this  book  seems  likely  to  be  useful;  but  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  public  should  accept  it  as  a  full  measure  of  grammar- 
school  capacity  for  experimental  physics.  It  is  suited  to  the 
earlier  rather  than  the  later  years  of  a  grammar-school 
course.  Indeed,  the  Preface  declares  it  to  be  the  result  of 
several  years’  use  of  the  experimental  method  in  teaching 
physics  to  boys  “  under  thirteen  years  of  age.” 

No  text-books  deserve  more  careful  consideration  than 
those  which  are  likely  to  be  used  by  great  numbers  of  young 
children,  and  by  teachers  not  well  versed  in  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  presented.  Accordingly,  a  somewhat  detailed 
criticism  of  this  little  book  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  chapter,  or  section,  is  headed  “  Matter — Masses 
— Molecules — Atoms — Spaces  between  Molecules.”  It  is 
five  pages  long,  and  about  half  of  this  space  is  left  blank. 
The  first  three  experiments  in  this  section  are; 

“  I.  Put  as  much  water  as  possible  into  a  goblet,  and  drop 
a  stone  gently  into  the  water.” 
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“  2.  Try  to  put  any  two  objects  into  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.” 

“  3.  Push  an  inverted  goblet  into  water,  holding  it 
firmly.” 

After  these  three  experiments  and  two  questions  relating 
to  them  the  following  definition  is  given:  “  Matter  is  that 
which  occupies  space  and  prevents  other  matter  from  occu¬ 
pying  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.”  Now,  considering 
the  ambitious  scoi>e  of  this  section,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
assume  that  the  first  two  experiments  are  unnecessary — that 
the  pupil  already  knows  all  that  these  experiments  could 
teach?  Would  not  any  ten-year-old  boy  feel  himself  trifled 
with,  if  set  to  do  either  of  these  two  experiments?  If  it  is 
desirable  to  give  to  young  pupils  this  formal  definition  of 
matter, — which  may  well  be  doubted, — would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  write  down  the  definition  at  the  start,  thus  treating 
with  some  respect  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  life?  It  is  a  common  fault  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  text-books  in  physics  to  treat  the  pupils  as  if  they 
were  newly  materialized  spirits,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  though  blessed  with  a  really  superhuman  power 
of  “  inference  ”  from  meager  data  and  shaky  premises. 

The  next  experiment  is  “  4.  Place  in  the  sun’s  rays  the 
goblet  of  water  of  Exp.  i.”  This  is  followed  by  “  Sunlight 
occupies  space.  Do  you  think,  from  Exp.  4,  that  sunlight 
is  miatter?  ”  Evidently  a  negative  answer  is  to  be  given; 
and  so  the  child  who,  one  page  and  a  half  before,  had  to 
drop  a  stone  into  a  brimming  goblet  of  water,  in  order  to 
learn  what  the  result  would  be,  has  now'  proved  that  sun¬ 
light  is  not  matter.  Shame  upon  Newton,  who  never 
thought  of  this  easy  refutation  of  the  corpuscular  theory, 
but  lived  and  died  believing  light  to  be  a  kind  of  matter — 
nay,  left  the  world  committed  to  such  a  belief  for  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death! 

In  Exp.  5  a  lump  of  sugar  is  dissolved;  then  follow  cer¬ 
tain  statements  concerning  atoms  and  molecules.  Tw'O  of 
these  statements  are  not  well  considered;  namely, 

“  Most  scientists  believe  that  nothing  smaller  than  an 
atom  exists,”  and 
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“  A  molecule  of  any  mass  is  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  that  mass.” 

After  four  more  experiments  the  section  is  concluded  with 
the  remark,  “  We  may  now  understand  that  there  are  spaces 
between  the  molecules  of  all  kinds  of  matter,”  Perhaps  so; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  sure  of  understanding 
some  less  occult  matters?  Should  not  the  author  rewrite — 
or  abolish — his  first  section? 

In  some  later  sections  there  are  ill-advised  passages. 

For  example,  p.  12:  “  A  liquid  is  a  body  whose  molecules 
cling  together  with  little  force.”  But  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  internal  pressure  in  water,  due  to  molecular  attrac¬ 
tions,  is  equal  to  thousands  of  atmospheres. 

On  p.  22  we  read  the  following  definition:  “  Force  is  that 
which  does  work.”  It  is  true  that  force  is  necessary  for 
work,  but  so  is  motion.  It  is  no  more  correct  to  make  the 
statement  just  quoted  than  it  would  be  to  say,  “  Motion  is 
that  which  does  work.” 

On  p.  44  we  have  a  catechism,  of  which  this  is  a  part: 

“  What  is  gained  by  using  simple  machines?  Ans.  A 
small  F,”  [force]. 

“  What  is  lost  in  using  simple  machines?  Ans.  Time.” 

It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  to  leave  the  pupil  with 
the  impression  that  we  lose  time  by  using  machines  instead 
of  depending  on  main  strength. 

On  p.  47,  “  If  the  water  should  fall  out,  and  no  other  mat¬ 
ter  should  occupy  the  space  in  the  tumbler,  there  would  be 
a  vacuum  in  the  tumbler.  Nature  does  not  willingly  con¬ 
sent  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  therefore  provides  means 
of  keeping  the  water  in  the  tumbler.”  Vivacity  of  state¬ 
ment  is  procured  at  too  high  cost  in  the  last  sentence 
quoted. 

On  p.  82  we  have  the  bold  statement,  “  Since  the  zinc  is 
active,  it  is  called  the  positive  plate  of  the  cell.  Since  the 
copper  is  passive,  it  is  called  the  negative  plate  of  the  cell.” 

The  reviewer  will  go  no  farther.  To  repeat  and  to  con¬ 
clude,  he  assumes  that  this  book  will  live,  and  hopes,  by  the 
remarks  here  offered,  to  make  its  life  a  more  useful  one. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 


Harvard  University 
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The  elements  of  physics — By  Edward  L.  Nichols  and  W.  S.  Franklin. 

In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1896.  220  p.  $1.50. 

The  authors  of  this  latest  arrival  in  the  lists  of  works  on 
physics  frankly  admit  that  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
full  course  of  experimental  lectures.  In  fact  it  gives  one 
the  impression  of  full  notes  upon  a  lecture  course  rather  than 
a  treatise  on  physics.  The  style  is  usually  much  too  concise 
and  too  technical  for  an  undergraduate  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing,  although,  in  parts,  some  apparently  unnecessary  details 
are  given. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book  it  would  seem,  to  the 
conservative  at  least,  undesirable  to  separate  mechanics  and 
sound,  or  light  and  heat,  by  a  whole  volume.  Moreover 
this  first  volume  is  devoted  to  mechanics  for  150  out  of  its 
220  pages,  without  any  complete  discussion  of  wave  motion, 
but  with  a  large  quantity  of  material  which  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  valuable,  but  which  can  be  found  in  a  treatise  on 
mechanics,  where  it  belongs.  Physics  is  too  large,  as  it  is, 
without  taking  any  more  from  mechanics  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Physics  is  becoming  more  and  more  applied 
mechanics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  professor  of  physics  will  no  longer  have  to  teach 
the  lever,  wheel,  and  axle,  and  all  such  elementary  mechani¬ 
cal  matter. 

There  seems,  also,  to  be  a  sort  of  incoherence  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  a  lack  of  concise 
clearness  and  definiteness  of  statement  in  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails.  For  example,  the  “  absolute  system  of  units  ”  crops  up 
in  unexpected  places,  and  in  a  way  to  leave  the  reader  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  beautiful  symmetry  and  homogeneity 
of  that  system.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  numeration 
by  powers  of  ten  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  entirely;  the 
exponent  of  the  ten  should  always  be  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm.  On  p.  6  the  product  of  I  and  d  occurs  four 
times  in  equations,  which  also  contain  differentials  written 
dA,  dt,  etc.;  the  above  product  is  written  Id,  dl.  Id  and  dl  suc¬ 
cessively!  Such  things  are  positively  criminal.  A  student 
has  difficulty  enough  trying  to  follow  the  idea  without  any 
such  juggling  with  the  letters.  A  similar  objection  ought 
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to  be  raised  to  using  v  to  denote  acceleration;  it  is  too  often 
taken  for  v,  velocity.  Nowhere  is  the  idea  of  mass  clearly 
brought  out  and  distinguished  from  weight.  Moreover,  the 
authors  seem  to  believe  that  to  determine  the  mass  of  the 
earth  one  must  determine  the  gravitation  constant  k  (p.  43). 
It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  the  calculus  is  of  immense 
value  in  physics,  and  possibly  the  vector  treatment  is  sim¬ 
plest,  if  one  knows  all  about  it.  The  ordinary  undergraduate 
does  not,  and  hence,  when  it  is  lugged  in  to  explain  simple 
things,  it  only  helps  to  bewilder.  For  example,  it  will  be 
hard  to  discover  wherein  the  discussion  of  motion  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  (p.  45)  is  an  improvement  over  previous  methods.  Then 
we  have  the  erg,  kilogram,  meter,  and  foot-pound  defined 
without  a  reference  to  the  poundal.  The  extreme  brevity 
of  statement  leads  at  times  to  apparent  fallacies,  e.  g.,  on 
p.  67  we  are  told  that  “  K  being  constant  we  may  write 
du'Xdt=KdwXdt."  How  this  can  be  true  is  not  quite  clear, 
for  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  and  only  equal  to/ in  a  special 
case.  Few  will  agree  that  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  is 
a  desirable  example  of  a  “  torsion  pendulum,”  as  stated  on 
P-  70. 

Ten  pages  suffice  for  chemical  physics,  including  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  chemistry,  crystals,  and  their  definitions  and 
systems. 

The  same  unevenness  pervades  the  pages  on  heat.  The 
mercurial  thermometer  receives  over  four  pages,  with  full 
details  for  testing  and  calibrating,  while  heat-conductivity 
is  done  up  on  one  page.  Again,  the  gram-calorie  is  loosely 
defined  in  eighty  words,  when  its  correct  definition  requires 
but  twenty  to  twenty-five.  A  number  of  tables  of  melting- 
points,  etc.,  have  no  more  claim  to  admission  than  a  score  of 
others  which  have  been  omitted. 

Some  errors  are,  of  course,  typographical,  but,  if  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  these  in  the  proof,  they  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  table  of  errata.  The  index  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  is  a  good  idea,  though  it  by  no  means  obviates  a 
general  index  somewhere.  Moreover,  an  index  must  be 
complete  to  be  valuable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
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book  are  so  unfortunate.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  information,  and  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  teacher 
getting  up  a  course  of  lectures,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
student  can  do  much  with  it,  unless  his  professor  follows  its 
lines  very  closely  and  amplifies  it  very  fully. 

William  Hallock 


Columbia  University. 


Outlines  of  electricity  and  magnetism— By  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1896.  277  p.  $1.10. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates,  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  main  facts  and  the  modern  views  of  electricity, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Its  plan  does  not  include  the  working  out  of 
the  theorems  upon  which  the  various  exact  statements  of 
the  science  depend.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  found  defect¬ 
ive  by  teachers  who  have  time  to  deal  with  these  theorems 
in  their  classrooms,  and  who  use  them  with  their  classes  for 
the  mental  discipline  which  they  afford;  but  it  gains,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  omitting  them,  in  unity  of  view  and  in  in¬ 
terest  for  the  general  reader.  The  author  takes  his  stand, 
almost  from  the  outset,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Fara¬ 
day,  and  describes  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as  resulting 
from  conditions  or  actions  in  the  ether.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  method  is  correct  in  principle,  and  very  little  doubt 
that  it  will  appeal  to  the  student  more  forcibly  than  the 
older  method,  based  on  the  mathematically  equivalent  but 
physically  improbable  view  of  direct  action  at  a  distance. 
Indeed,  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  electromagnetism  has 
already  become  universal. 

After  the  statements  of  the  essential  facts  of  electrostatics, 
the  author  gives  the  Faraday  theory  of  the  electrical  charge 
and  illustrates  it  by  several  useful  diagrams.  He  then  de¬ 
velops  the  idea  of  potential,  and  uses  it  in  the  study  of  spe¬ 
cific  inductive  capacity.  In  this  part  of  the  book  we  notice 
the  use  of  the  phrase  “  electrical  pressure  ”  as  synonymous 
with  “  potential.”  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  already  established  usage,  and  is  based  only  upon  an 
imperfect  analogy.  The  author  might  better  have  used 
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“  difference  of  potential  ”  from  the  outset.  After  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  magnetism  follows  the  study  of  electrical  currents 
arising  in  heterogeneous  circuits,  in  which  the  author  takes 
Heaviside’s  view  that  the  principal  potential  differences  ex¬ 
ist  between  the  metals  and  the  acid  of  the  battery.  The  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  electrical  current  are  treated  at  length,  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  magnetic  relations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  phenomena,  such  as  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  and  the  Hertzian  waves,  which  throw  light 
on  the  actions  in  the  ethereal  medium,  and  an  account  is 
given  of  the  particular  models  by  which  Maxwell  illustrated 
those  actions. 

On  the  whole  the  book  ought  to  be  very  useful  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  students,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  recommended  to 
readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  sound  and  scientific  general 
view  of  the  present  state  of  electrical  science,  and  of  the 
principal  applications  of  electricity. 

W.  F.  Magie 

Princeton  University 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  European  guide,  of  great  directness  and  simplicity,  for 
kindergartners  and  elementary  teachers,  is  Vuagnot’s  Uedu- 
cation  tiormale  des  tons  petits  (Neuchatel:  Attinger  freres, 

1897.  16  plates,  90  p.  I  fr.  20  c.). - The  philosophy  of 

ancient  India,  by  Professor  Richard  Garbe  of  Tubingen,  is  the 
last  issue  in  the  Religion  of  Science  Library.  It  is  concise, 
correct,  readable  (Chicago;  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 

1897.  89  p.  25  cents). - The  required  books  of  the 

Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  for  1897-98  are  a  noteworthy 
series  of  five  volumes.  They  are  more  attractively  and 
substantially  bound  than  usual,  and  treat  their  topics  in  a 
popular  yet  scholarly  way.  They  are  Pellison’s  Roman  life, 
Thatcher’s  Mediaeval  Europe,  Goodyear’s  Roman  and  mediaeval 
art,  Whitmaris  ImpcrialGermany, 3ind  Henderson’s  5o«'a/  spirit 
in  America  (Meadville,  Pa.:  Flood  &  Vincent,  1897.  $1.00 

each). - An  outline  study  of  United  States  history,  by  Har¬ 

low  Godard,  presents  many  points  of  interest  to  the  teacher 
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in  that  it  lends  itself  to  the  so-called  laboratory  plan  of  study¬ 
ing  history,  and  may  be  used  with  one  text-book  or  with 
several  text-books  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1895.  146  p.). 

- Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  has  edited  Shakspere’s  As  you  like 

it  with  characteristic  care  and  suggestiveness  (Boston:  Allyn 

&  Bacon,  1897.  139  p.). - Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have 

issued  fine  editions  of  Shakspere’s  The  tempest  and  A  mid¬ 
summer  night’s  dream,  edited  by  Professor  Homer  B. 

Sprague. - The  mastery  of  books,  by  Harry  Lyman  Koop- 

nian  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  art  of  study.  It  is  a 
worthy  guide  not  only  to  what  to  read,  but  to  how  to  read 

(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1896.  214  p.). - 

A  cheap,  well-printed  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  The  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  with  adequate  annotations,  was  needed.  It  has 
been  supplied  by  Professor  Homer  B.  Sprague  (Boston:  Sil¬ 
ver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1895.  -Oi  P-  48  cents). - Marj'  I. 

Lovejoy  has  supplied  what  many  teachers  have  been  looking 
for — a  good  collection  of  poetry  that  will  correlate  with 
nature-study.  It  is  entitled.  Nature  in  verse.  The  poems 
are  classified  by  their  relations  with  the  four  seasons  (Boston: 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1895.  P-  305). - A  critical 

study  of  nullificcUion  in  South  Carolina,  by  David  Franklin 
Houston  of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  a  monograph  dealing 
with  the  development  of  the  secession  movement  from  1824 
to  1832.  It  is  published  as  one  of  the  Harvard  historical 
studies,  and  presents  some  new  and  striking  views  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  P.  ix,  169. 

$1.25). - In  The  elements  of  plane  geometry  Charles  A.  Hobbs 

has  attempted  to  make  a  text-book  that  combines  the  merits 
of  demonstrated  and  of  inventional  geometry  (New  York: 
A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  1896.  P.  vii,  240.  75  cents). - Dr.  Wil¬ 

liam  J.  Rolfe,  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  other  idylls  of  the 
king,  hus  practically  completed  his  edition  of  the  longer  poems 
of  Tennyson.  The  series  of  which  this  is  the  last  volume 
issued  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  taste,  skill,  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  editor  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  1896.  204  p.). - Under  the  title.  The  first 

school  year,  Katherine  Beebe  publishes  a  number  of  articles 
originally  contributed  to  The  kindergarten  magazine,  that  will 
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prove  interesting  to  all  primary'  teachers  as  well  as  to  kinder- 

gartners  (New  York:  The  Werner  Company.  147  p.). - 

Robert  Harris’s  Notebook  on  plane  geometrical  drawing  is  a 
practical  application  of  geometry,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  mechanical  and  decorative  arts  (London:  George  Bell  & 

Sons,  1895.  230  p.). - The  essentials  of  arithmetic,  by 

Superintendent  Southworth  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  comprise 
written  and  oral  work,  an  abundance  of  problems  for  exercise 
with  guides  and  analysis,  and  the  beginnings  of  geometry 
and  algebra  (Boston  and  New  York:  Leach,  Shewell  & 

Sanborn.  31 1  p.  60  cents). - Laboratory  exercises  in 

chemistry,  by  Professor  Edwin  J.  Bartlett,  provide  about  one 
hundred  hours  of  work  which  will  give  the  beginner  the  abso¬ 
lute  essentials  of  the  science,  all  from  the  experimental  stand¬ 
point  (  Boston  and  New  York:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 

1896.  109  p.  50  cents). - Organic  chemistry:  The  fatty 

compounds, hy  R.  Lloyd  Whiteley,is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Longmans’  elementary  science  manuals  (London  and  New 

York:  Longmans, Green  &  Co.,  1895.  291  p.  $1.00). - An 

old  English  grammar  and  exercise  book,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Louisiana  State  University,  is  a 
compact  and  accurate  presentation  of  a  subject  about  which 
too  little  is  known  by  students  of  English  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1896.  129  p.  $1.00). - Comenius’s  school  of  in¬ 

fancy — an  essay  on  the  education  of  youth  during  the  first 
six  years — has  been  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Will  S.  Monroe.  This  little  work  of  him  who  was  the  first 
to  treat  education  in  a  scientific  manner  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  made  easily  accessible  to  American  teachers.  Though 
primarily  intended  for  mothers,  it  is  a  guide,  as  the  editor 
remarks,  “  for  teachers  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  high 
and  holy  mission  of  training  little  ones”  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1896.  99  p.  $1.00). - In  The  problem  of  ele¬ 

mentary  composition,  Elizabeth  H.  Spalding  makes  many  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  to  those  who  teach  English  in  elementary 
schools.  Her  writing  is  stimulating  as  well  as  didactic 

(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896.  114  p.  40  cents). - 

An  attempt  to  present  a  phonetic  method  of  reading, 
leading  up  to  the  sentence  method,  is  made  by  Super- 
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intendent  Charles  W.  Deane,  in  his  Phonetic  reader  (New 
York:  The  Morse  Company,  1896.  165  p.  30  cents). 

- A  First  reader  on  a  totally  different  plan  is  that  by 

Superintendent  Louis  F.  Nash,  who  believes  that,  while 
the  child  is  learning  to  read,  he  should  also  be  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  good  literature.  Hence,  this  book  is  founded 
on  ^sop  and  Mother  Goose  (Boston:  Thompson,  Brown  & 

Co.,  1897.  96  p.  30  cents). - Of  the  many  treatises  on 

rhetoric  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  five  years,  none 
is  fuller,  more  entertaining,  or  more  helpful  than  Constructive 
rhetoric,  by  Professor  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  College  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1896.  352  p.  $1.00). 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS 
Superintendent  C.  N.  Kendall,  New.  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  .  Report  for  1896 

Spelling — In  spelling,  I  believe  good  progress  has  been 
made  and  that  the  children  spell  better  than  a  year  ago. 
This  is  the  testimony,  in  general,  of  teachers  and  principals. 

The  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this  result  are  these: 

First.  Increased  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  the  subject;  there  has  been  more  variety  in  the 
instruction  than  formerly. 

Second.  The  teaching  of  common  words  only,  and  not 
of  the  uncommon  ones  which  the  child  would  never  have 
occasion  to  write  outside  the  school. 

Third.  The  use  of  a  spelling  blank-book,  in  which  a  daily 
record  of  the  pupil’s  work  for  the  year  is  kept,  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  intelligent  review  of  the  words  the  pupil 
needs  to  review. 

In  order  to  test  the  pupils’  spontaneous  ability  to  spell, 
the  following  test  was  made  in  October: 

All  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  were  asked  to  write  with 
pencil  as  many  words  as  possible  during  fifteen  minutes. 
There  was  no  previous  announcement  of  the  exercise  and  the 
pupils  did  not  know  its  purpose.  The  real  purpose  was  to 
test  their  power  to  spell  words  which  spontaneously  oc¬ 
curred  to  them,  and  words  in  their  respective  vocabularies. 
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No  words  were  in  sight  in  the  rooms.  Results  were  utilized 
for  spelling  exercises.  The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
results  of  the  test: 


Total  No. 

A  verage  No, 

Per  Cent.  0/ 

Total  No.  0/ 

No.  of 

of  ivords 

written  by 

words  cor~ 

illegihle 

Sex  Grade  pupils 

written 

each 

rectly  spelled 

words 

Boys. . .  V. . . .  763 

88,689 

1 16 

92.9 

508 

VI...  717 

100,815 

140 

93-4 

616 

VII  .  417 

72,270 

174 

95.1 

349 

VIII.  252 

39.329 

156 

95-7 

139 

— — 

— 

— 

Total . 2,149 

301,103 

140 

94.2 

1,612 

Ilillhouse  High  304 

40.035 

145 

98.2 

273 

Board  man  High  106 

16,565 

156 

98.5 

7 

-  1 

■i  ■  ■ 

— 

410 

60,600 

147 

98.3 

280 

2.149 

301,103 

140 

94.2 

1,612 

— 

_ 

Boys,  total..  2,559 

361,703 

142 

96.2 

1,892 

Girls.  ..V .  696 

86,476 

109 

94.2 

215 

VT....  719 

101.250 

140 

95-8 

222 

VII...  438 

73.430 

167 

96.8 

165 

VIII..  294 

46,265 

157 

97.7 

38 

»■  1  —1 

'  ■- 

Total . 2,147 

307.421 

143 

96.1 

640 

Hillhouse  High  372 

54,387 

146 

98.9 

139  • 

Boardman  High  61 

8,295 

135 

98.3 

0 

433 

62,682 

144 

98.6 

139 

2.147 

307,421 

143 

96.1 

640 

Girls,  total. .  2,580 

370,103  142 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TOTALS 

97-3 

779 

Boys . 2,149 

301,103 

140 

94  2 

1,612 

Girls . 2,147 

307,421 

143 

96.1 

640 

. 

— 

— 

4.296 

608,524 

HIGH- 

142 

■SCHOOL  TOTALS 

95-1 

2,252 

Boys .  410 

60,600 

147 

98.3 

280 

Girls .  433 

62,682 

144 

98.6 

139 

843 

123,282 

145 

98.4 

419 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Educational  Review  and  the  School  Reviezv  have 
tendered  their  resignations  from  the  Educational  Press 
Association. 

In  the  case  of  the  Educational  Review  there  were  several 
reasons  for  this  action;  but  the  chief  reason  was  the  fact  that 
a  committee  of  the  Association,  apparently  acting  with 
authority,  are  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  procure  an  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  treasury  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  return  for  publishing  announcements  made 
by  the  Association  that  are  pf  interest  to  teachers.  In  our 
judgment  this  attempt  is  highly  unprofessional — not  to 
characterize  it  by  any  stronger  term.  It  is  unpleasantly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  patriotism  of  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers,  who 
went  in  for  the  Old  Flag — and  an  appropriation. 


Mr.  Bardeen  has  spoken  wisely  and  well,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  School  Bulletin,  concerning  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  recent  civil-service  examination  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  Edson  in  New  York.  Mr.  Edson,  whose 
work  as  city  superintendent,  institute  lecturer,  and  agent — 
horrible  term! — of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
is  well  known,  was  called  upon  to  pass  a  non-competitive 
civil-service  examination,  in  New  York,  before  his  title  to 
the  assistant  superintendency  was  secured.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  unfinished,  but  no  concealment  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Edson’s  performance,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  not 
satisfactory. 

The  Educational  Review  believes  most  profoundly  and 
sincerely  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  The  rescue  of  the 
civil  servdce  from  the  spoils-mongers  is  the  most  important 
single  issue  before  the  American  people.  That  accom¬ 
plished,  the  solution  of  other  problems  will  be  immensely 
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simplified.  The  debasing  element  of  patronage  will  then  be 
eliminated  from  political  contests,  and  questions  of  state 
policy  can  receive  a  hearing  on  their  merits.  But  civil-serv¬ 
ice  reform  is  hampered,  not  promoted,  by  applying  the  ex¬ 
amination  tests  to  high-grade  professional  places  for  which 
only  men  and  women  of  proved  capacity  and  reputation 
would  ever  be  considered.  The  questions  put  before  Mr. 
Edson  have  not  been  made  public;  but  it  is  understood  that 
he  made  no  objection  to  their  fairness.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  hundreds  of  things  are  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  properly  so,  that  no  self-respecting  adult  ought  ever  to 
remember.  He  ought  to  know  where  to  find  out  about 
these  things,  of  course;  but  there  are  more  important  occu¬ 
pations  in  life  and  more  essential  constituents  of  true  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  than  the  remembering  of  the  thousand  and 
one  details  that  are  quite  appropriate  fodder  for  the  pupil 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  just  as 
Mr.  Bardeen  puts  it:  “To  have  passed  it  [the  examination] 
with  a  mark  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  would  have  been  no 
proof  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  place;  to  have  failed  to  pass 
it  is  not  proof  that  he  is  not  admirably  fitted  for  it.” 

The  teacher  needs  three  things:  scholarship,  training,  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  the  gravest  of  errors  to  suppose  that  ex¬ 
perience  can  ever  take  the  place  of  scholarship  or  of  train¬ 
ing.  They  can  readily  take  its  place,  if  good  supervision  is 
provided;  but  the  reverse  is  not  true  in  enough  cases  to 
make  them  worth  mentioning.  Therefore,  the  professional 
teacher,  who  holds  any  license  at  all,  ought  to  have  at  least 
as  much  scholarship  as  a  high-school  education  im¬ 
plies.  Then  comes  the  training,  which  may  be  had  in 
a  normal  school,  or,  better  yet,  in  a  university  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  The  observation  and  practice-teach¬ 
ing,  under  supervision,  that  usually  accompany  these 
courses,  are  the  beginning  of  a  professional  experience. 
A  provisional  license — never  a  life  license — should  be 
given  to  every  normal-school  graduate,  with  a  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  every  college  gradu¬ 
ate  who  has  pursued  successfully  the  university  courses  in 
education  that  are  now  so  widely  offered.  All  these  licenses 
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should  be  State  licenses,  and  the  normal  schools  and  educa¬ 
tional  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction.  Such  State  licenses  should  become  life 
licenses,  by  action  of  the  State  superintendent,  after  a  short 
period,  say  three  or  five  years,  of  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  State  law  should  follow  these  certificates  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State,  and  protect  them.  It 
should  not  be  possible  for  any  local  authority  to  wave  them 
aside  or  to  insist  upon  examinations  in  anything  that  they 
cover.  Any  additional  requirements  of  scholarship  that  some 
specially  favored  community  may  wish  to  insist  upon  are  so 
much  the  better:  but  the  State  seal  should  be  final,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  teachers  be  free  to  study 
and  to  be  really  progressive.  Under  any  other  system  they 
walk  an  intellectual  treadmill  of  the  lowest  and  most  stupe¬ 
fying  order. 

Take  the  case  of  New  York  itself.  Its  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents  is  a  curiosity.  For  structural  weakness  under  a 
burden  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  is  without  a  parallel.  It 
needs  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Gove  of  Denver. 
Jones  of  Cleveland,  and  Soldan  of  St.  Louis — men  of  genuine 
force  and  educational  leadership.  Could  it  ever  get  any  of 
them,  or  men  like  them,  if  a  civil-service  examination,  com¬ 
petitive  no  non-competitive,  were  in  prospect?  Certainly 
not.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  fill  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  University  or  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  by  competitive  examination. 

The  deadest  schools  that  we  know  of  are  those  of  a  town 
where  every  principalship  has  been  filled,  for  years  past,  by 
competitive  examination.  The  fit  few  who  come  out  on 
top  and  receive  an  appointment  soon  make  their  escape,  but 
the  unfit  many  remain  as  long  as  salary  day  rolls  round. 

If  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a  learned  profession,  then 
teachers  must  claim  for  it  that  recognition  that  is  its  due. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  after  main¬ 
taining  for  several  years  a  record  of  the  most  enviable  charac¬ 
ter,  has  forfeited  public  confidence  at  one  stroke,  by  yielding. 
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through  stupidity  or  something  worse,  to  what  was  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  most  disreputable  personal  and  political 
intrigue,  and  refusing  to  re-elect  i\lr.  James  D.  Donnell 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Passaic  County  schools. 
Three  years  ago  the  post  came  to  Mr.  Donnell  with¬ 
out  his  solicitation,  or  even  knowledge.  During  his 
term  of  oftice  he  has  devoted  himself  with  great  ability 
and  assiduity  to  supervising  and  raising  the  standard  of 
schools  that  never  before  in  their  history  had  known  what 
supervision  was.  He  has  held  himself  aloof  from  spoils¬ 
hunting  politicians  and  school-suijply  agents.  He  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  teachers  must  be  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
must  study  their  profession.  He  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  intelligent  and  fair-minded  citizen  of  his 
county,  hundreds  of  whom  offered  their  services  to  secure 
his  re-election.  All  these  facts  were  testified  to  by  unim¬ 
peachable  authority,  and  they  were  eloquently  placed  before 
the  entire  Board  by  the  representative  of  Passaic  County 
upon  it.  But  the  votes  were  “  fixed  ”  in  advance,  and  the 
political  wirepullers  triumphed  over  the  almost  friendless 
schools.  The  members  of  the  Board  may  plead  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Donnell,  but  it  was 
part  of  their  duty  not  to  be  ignorant. 

Since  its  foundation  the  New  Jersey  school  system  has 
never  had  connected  with  it  a  riper  scholar  or  a  more  un¬ 
selfish  and  devoted  officer  than  Mr.  Donnell.  The  State, 
not  he,  is  the  loser  by  this  lamentable  action  of  the  Board. 


Professor  James  E.  Russell  has  resigned  the  chair  of 
philosophy  and  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Colorado  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  the  New  York  Teachers  College. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  preparatory  Schools  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  is  to  meet,  this  year,  at  Vas- 
sar  College,  on  November  26  and  27.  The  general  subject 
for  consideration  is  to  be  “  Important  problems  in  prepara¬ 
tory  and  collegiate  education.”  The  theses  that  are  to  be 
sustained  by  the  leading  speakers  are  as  follows: 
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By  President  Sharpless  of  Haverford  College: 

1.  Recent  changes  in  university  [college?]  standards  which  involve  an  in¬ 
crease  of  age  for  admission,  and  which  have  produced  additions  of  one  year 
to  preparatory  courses,  are  probably  unwise,  but  must  be  accepted  as  ac¬ 
complished  facts. 

2.  Much  time  can  be  saved  by  the  proper  selection  and  arrangement  of 
studies,  by  better  teaching,  and  by  decreasing  the  length  of  vacations  in 
school  and  college. 

3.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  small  college  to  attempt  to  follow  the  col¬ 
legiate  departments  of  universities  in  advanced  entrance  requirements,  in 
non-responsibility  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  students,  and  in 
methods  of  instruction  adapted  to  advanced  special  students ;  unless  they 
are  so  tied  up  by  their  relation  to  preparatory  schools  as  not  to  be  able 
to  control  their  own  standards.  The  small  college  should  gradually  differ¬ 
entiate  itself  and  form  a  definite  part  of  our  system. 

4.  In  many  cases  it  is  better  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  divide  his  or  her 
secondary  education,  so  as  to  have  the  latter  part  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of 
the  college  and  be  early  fitted  for  business  life  or  professional  study,  or 
higher  classes  of  the  university.  The  passage  to  the  university  for  senior 
and  graduate  instruction  should  be  encouraged. 

By  Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  University: 

1.  Science  teaching  in  the  schools  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  at  present  there  is  ra])id  progress. 

2.  The  claim  of  science  to  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum  is  established, 
and  in  the  future  we  must  count  upon  this. 

3.  This  claim  has  been  established  against  odds  and  with  few  favors. 

4.  Having  established  their  position,  the  sciences  are  now  ready  to  demand 
that  recognition  and  support  which  the  college  can  give. 

5.  There  is  still  much  pseudo-science  taught.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  eliminate  this,  and  no  claim  can  be  made  in  its  behalf. 

6.  The  science  teacher  should  be  well  trained  in  one  group  of  sciences 
and  be  allowed  to  teach  these  thoroughly,  and  be  expected  to  teach  as  little 
else  as  possible. 

7.  Each  school  should  have  at  least  one  science  well  taught  for  at  least 
one  year. 

8.  Every  science  taught  should  furnish  the  training  which  science  is 
capable  of  giving ;  but  the  cultural  aspect  should  not  be  overlooked.  This 
involves  the  introduction  of  laboratory  work  even  more  generally  than  is  at 
present  done. 

9.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  the  order  in  which  the 
sciences  shall  be  presented,  but  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  con¬ 
tains  the  best  and  most  generally  accepted  order. 

10.  The  question  of  order  of  presentation  is  a  minor  one,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  to  have  the  subjects  well  taught. 

By  Charles  C.  Wilson: 

1.  There  is  no  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  place  of  science 
in  the  preparatory  schools. 
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2.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  general  agreement  concerning  certain 
specific  features  of  the  question,  viz.:  (a)  That  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  time  allotment  should  be  given  to  science  ;  (fi)  that  all  r^a/  science 
work  should  count  toward  admission  to  college  ;  (f)  that  the  science  work 
should  be  less  extensive  and  more  intensive ;  (</)  that  not  less  than  one 
year  of  five  periods  each  week  should  be  given  every  science  taught  in  the 
preparatory  school. 

3.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  make  laboratory  work  quantitative  in 
character. 

4.  There  is  a  commendable  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  devoting  at 
least  two  years  to  the  study  of  some  one  science. 

5.  The  argument  against  specializing  in  science  in  the  preparatory  school 
on  the  ground  that  the  pupils  are  too  immature  for  such  work  is  a  specious 
one. 

6.  The  all-important  question  to  be  asked  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
college  should  not  be  7i>//(i/  have  you  studied,  but  how  well  have  you 
studied. 

7.  The  culture  derived  from  the  proper  study  of  science  is  not  less  im¬ 
portant  than  that  which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

By  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  of  New  York: 

In  specific  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
(i)  to  fix  the  limits  within  which,  in  language  studies,  translation  at  sight  is 
desirable ;  (2)  to  develop  a  consistent  course  of  historical  study  which  can 
cover  general  history,  rather  than  a  specialized  and  unconnected  course  of 
study  of  the  history  of  two  or  three  nations ;  (3)  to  make  English  the  study 
to  which  all  other  topics  must  be  subservient. 

On  the  broader  questions  of  secondary  education  we  must  demand  ;  (4)  a 
fuller  allotment  of  time,  larger  number  of  weekly  recitations,  with  more 
teaching  rather  than  recitations ;  (5)  radical  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  teaching. 


The  following  educational  institutions  have  recently 
joined  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution: 

Harvard  University;  Columbia  University;  University  of  California; 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.; 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  Cornell  University;  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City ;  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Boston  College, 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Greeley,  Col.;  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.;  Mansfield,  Pa.;  Winona,  Minn.;  Cedar  Falls,  la.;  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Platteville,  Wis.;  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  and  Moorhead,  Minn.;  the  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.;  the 
State  Teachers  Associations  of  North  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  ; 
Board  of  Regents  for  State  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin  ;  The  Free  Public 
Library,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 
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